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THE DAWN OF A BETTER DAY 


Of all the evils under the sun, possibly the worst is this, to 
have a wrong idea. Yet there is another almost as bad—to have 
the right idea and not to put it to work. The former evil is due 
to wrongheadedness, the latter to smugness. There would be 
fewer wrong-headed people in the world, if those in the right 
were less academic. When, in the aloofness of our corner, we 
stick in a thumb and pull out a plum, the world continues unim- 
pressed if nothing eventuates save “What a bright boy am I.” 
Something needs to be done about the plum, for the proof thereof, 
like that of the pudding, is in the eating. 

Take this matter of education. We Catholics have the right 
general ideas about it, because we have the right general ideas 
about life. That is to say, we have a sane and rational phi- 
losophy of education, because we have a sane and rational phi- 
losophy of life. Unfortunately, however, we are inclined to 
assume a Horneresque attitude and let it go at that. We are 
not consistent enough in the task of making our pedagogical 
practice conform to our pedagogical creed. We condemn the 
other man’s philosophy and accept his practice. The conse- 
quence is bad for us and bad for him. We are not making the 
most of our own opportunities and he refuses to regard our prin- 
ciples seriously. 

To me it seems that the greatest defect in our Catholic schools 
is fhe lack of a methodology that is in thorough consonance with 
our philosophy of education. We are using too many ready- 
made devices and instruments, administrative as well as instruc- 
tional, that were intended for purposes other than our own. We 
are putting the new wine of Christ’s Truth in the old bottles 
manufactured by Messrs. Spencer, Herbart, Dewey, et al. We 
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have been submitting our free spirit to the strait-jacket fash- 
ioned by a secular philosophy of education. We are trying to 
compose differences, where we should be accentuating them. 

As a result, our schools are afflicted with the same blight that 
has fallen upon the American schools generally, from kinder- 
garten to university—the blight of standardization, of lock-step 
organization, of the glorification of the quantitive. The child 
bows to the system, individuality yields to regimentation. Edu- 
cation assumes all the earmarks of propaganda. 

It is taken for granted that if the child covers the matter, he 
is educated. Information is regarded as a guarantee of virtue. 
The traditional methodology, with its formal steps and sheer 
intellectual appeal, is based on the Herbartian heresy that iden- 
tifies knowing with willing. The children engulf vast chunks 
of information, scientifically served up on Monday, only to 
regurgitate it in the recitation on Tuesday. The time schedule 
leaves no time for digestion. To keep forty or fifty young minds 
in something like an attitude of attention, a whole bag of tricks, 
ranging all the way from ring-around-the-rosie to the hickory 
stick, is brought into play. And when the weary teacher, his 
day’s work over, his forms all filled out, his recitation marks all 
neatly recorded, sits down to think it all over, he can be par- 
doned for asking himself: What price schools and teaching and 
supervisors and lesson-plans and number games and gold medals 
and you-stay-after-school? He has been so busy teaching that 
the children have had no time to learn. 

Recently a high school teacher, alert, alive, and filled with 
appreciation for the lovely things of English literature, com- 
plained that the requirements of the syllabus allowed her no time 
to set her class on fire with the flame that consumed her own 
soul. The children were supposed to learn about books; lov- 
ing books was outside the range of consideration. A primary 
teacher would love to inaugurate a program of activities, but she 
fears the requirements of the second grade. Cover the matter 
and trust to luck or the grace of God that education may take 
place in spite of us. 

However, in the Providence of God, men cannot be fools for- 
ever about anything. Sooner or later, the light of reason illumi- 
nates their folly. And so it is that we are beholding, not only 
in this country, but all over the world, the beginnings of a mighty 
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reaction against the pedagogy that has prevailed too long. It 
is impossible to point to any one person as the originator of the 
movement. Maria Montessori has been in the forefront, though 
she receives silent treatment from the American pedagogic cabal 
that worships at the Shrine of Dewey. Perhaps this is because 
she happens to be a Catholic and is not a tall, blond Nordic. 
But whatever may have been her influence, the movement at the 
present time is world-wide. Even in Germany, where for so 
many years the “streng methodish” held sway, a veritable rev- 
olution is taking place in the Volkschule. The Herbartian 
methodology is giving way to a new procedure. They call the 
new school the “Arbeitschule,” not altogether happily, yet it 
does stand for the child and not the system, the whole child and 
not merely his head, the child happy at tasks he loves, and not 
the dreary drudge.* 

In Germany, England, Belgium and Italy, Catholic educators 
have appreciated the significance of the movement and have been 
among its most important leaders. This is but natural, since 
the movement is based on principles, which, rightly understood, 
are fundamentally Catholic. The first of these is that the develop- 
ment of human personality proceeds from within, by means of 
self-activity, and that it needs as an indispensable condition, 
freedom from unnatural restraints. The second principle is 
implied in the first—the individual personality is sacred. 

When God created man, He gave him a free will, and this 
should serve as a cue to all who embark on the dread responsi- 
bility of guiding the destinies of human beings. The palm of 
victory goes, not to those who have been cowed and beaten into 
line, but to such as have freely and joyously chosen the better 
part. “Qui potuit transgredi et non est transgressus, facere mala 
et non fecit.” Extrinsic motivation does not build character. 
The ruling power must be inside the individual soul. The child 
who is good in school because it is dangerous to be bad, is good 
in school and nothing more. There is no guarantee of transfer 
of that sort of training. On the other hand, there is abundant 
evidence that it does not transfer. We have all been witnesses 


*Klarmann, Ludwig, Auf dem Wege zur Arbeitschule, Frankfurt-am- 
Main, Verlag von Moritz Diesterweg. 

Schussler, Heinrich, Arbeitschulmethode und katholischer Religions- 
unterricht. Frankfurt-am-Main, Verlag von Moritz Diesterweg. 
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lately, of the tragic consequences that have followed the Gov- 
ernment’s attempt to force people to abstain from intoxicating 
liquors when they do not wish to abstain from intoxicating 
liquors. We behold how the churches are being emptied by mis- 
guided efforts to force people into them by means of “blue laws.” 
Our Blessed Savior invites, He does not drive. “Come to Me.” 
The process of character formation is an internal one. “The 
Kingdom of God is within you.” 

A classroom is correctly managed, not when the children are 
sitting straight, with folded hands in the midst of sepulchral 
quiet, but when they are busily and actively engaged at tasks 
that mean something to them. Activity is the essential basis of 
real learning, and activity postulates a reasonable degree of 
freedom. The classroom should be a place where children work, 
not where they simply listen. The curriculum should provide a 
program of activities, and the teacher should be there to guide 
and direct according as guidance and direction are needed. But 
the children should do their own learning. 

Whilst they learn, they are forming habits that will remain 
with them long after the information they are gleaning has 
escaped them—habits of industry, of accuracy, of honesty, of 
thoroughness, of responsibility, of cooperation, that all the moral- 
izing in the world given in connection with the traditional assign- 
ment could never foster. They are doing the truth, and doing it 
in charity, the while they are learning it. 

Experience shows that such a régime affords the finest kind 
of opportunity for dealing with the occasional child—and he is 
the occasional child—who needs sterner attention. For one thing, 
he finds himself in a minority. He discovers that infringements 
of the rule are resented by his classmates, who do not wish to be 
disturbed. He ceases to be the only one with nerve enough to 
express the dissatisfaction with the situation which all feel. 
He is no longer a hero, but a nuisance. The contagion of the 
class serves to check his anti-social tendencies. 

In the second place, the teacher has an opportunity of meet- 
ing him on an individual basis. Some place in his make-up, 
provided he is not feeble-minded, there are desires and impulses 
which can be linked up with the tasks of the school. In the 
traditional school, with its mass education and pressing time 
schedule, there would be no time to bother with him in this 
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fashion. He could be punished, but punishment does not re- 
claim. Once, however, he discovers that the tasks provided by 
the school are meaningful to him, that they challenge his re- 
sponsibility and spirit of adventure, his feet are set in the paths 
of self-discipline. 

This leads us to the second principle which any sane plan of 
education must observe, namely, the recognition of individual 
differences. No two children think alike, feel alike, act alike, 
or learn alike. The needs of forty or fifty little minds cannot 
be met by any single, standardized procedure. God deals with 
us as individuals, and our teachers cannot improve on the wisdom 
of His ways. A cursory glance at the lives of the Saints is 
enough to indicate to us that the imitation of Christ does not 
proceed according to any standardized formula. It remained 
for modern systematized education to attempt to make human 
beings over according to a pattern, to develop character on a 
time schedule. 

The Church has always individualized her teaching. She 
preaches her sermons to the multitude, but the confessional is 
always at hand to minister to the needs of the individual. Spir- 
itual direction goes hand in hand with public preaching. Our 
Eucharistic Lord is not content with holding himself aloof in the 
monstrance, but must needs come down and enter the individual 
heart, be it ever so poor, or servile, or humble. 

The intelligence test has served at least one good purpose in 
making educators aware of the fact that there are great differ- 
ences in learning power among children who outwardly seem 
more or less alike. Methods of teaching devised to meet the 
needs of that imaginary person, the average child, have bored 
the bright child to extinction and left the slower child in the 
lurch. No conscientious teacher can any longer overlook the 
fact that children differ, nor continue to use methods that fail to 
challenge the power of a large percentage of his class. Individ- 
ualized instruction has proven its value and is with us to stay, 
whatever form it may take. 

One great advantage of dealing with children as individuals, 
is that it affords us so many real opportunities for moral train- 
ing. Personally, I prefer to call it ascetical training. But what- 
ever it is called, it cannot be applied to children in the mass. 
Dynamic psychology has given us a better insight into the 
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motives that underlie human conduct, their origin, and the factors 
that operate to color and condition them. In the great adventure 
of growing up unto the measure of the age and the stature of 
Christ, each of us has his own peculiar handicaps. Some come 
from nature, others from nurture; some are intellectual, others 
emotional; some are psychological, others physiological. Desires 
are the mainsprings of action, and desires are highly individ- 
ualized 


Ascetical writers, and they are splendid pedagogical guides, 
always insist on the necessity of ferreting out the predominant 
fault and of getting at the root of the same. They emphasize 
the fundamental importance of the spiritual examen. 

The moral remedy needs to be applied where it is needed. We 
have long since awakened to the fallacy of applying equal drill to 
all the words in the spelling list. If Jack can spell the words in 
today’s assignment, why ask him to go through the motions of 
learning them again? There may be many other words that 
Jack cannot spell. 

The individual method enables us to suit the cure to the ill. 
The natural freedom of the classroom has a diagnostic value, for 
it reveals faults of character that ordinary class instruction 
would cover up. The fault once brought to light, the child can 
be directed toward the systematic overcoming of the same. Self- 
discipline grows out of self-knowledge. 

Moreover, when your classroom is organized on the basis of 
active doing rather than passive listening, you have the proper 
atmosphere for the fostering of right habits. Habits are the 
results of actions, not homilies. If you want a child to be unself- 
ish, you must allow him free opportunity to do unselfish things; 
if you want him to be honorable, you must let him practice 
honor; if you want him to acquire habits of cooperation, you 
must not wall him up from his classmates by means of a stern 
and repressive discipline. Not by means of maxims learned by 
heart in childhood to be applied when we grow up, are our char- 
acters formed. They are formed by the constant practice of 
virtue from babyhood onward. Childhood has its own rights in 
this regard, which we neglect at our peril. 

Of course, the organization of schools on the basis of self- 
activity and individual attention, demands a new technique. 
But it need not be any specific technique. Montessori does it one 
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way, the Dalton Plan another way, Winnetka still another. 
Decroly works it out after his own fashion in Belgium, whilst 
the German Arbeitschule is proceeding along its own lines. The 
Sisters of Notre Dame are developing their own technique in 
Cincinnati;? we are doing it differently in our elementary school 
here at the Catholic University. The fundamental thing is not 
the technique, but the spirit. And this spirit is born of the 
understanding that it is not the system, but the child that counts, 
not the subject-matter, but the learner, not coercion, but self- 
discipline. Once this is grasped, the technique can be worked out 
gradually. 

Though we are still in the process of transition, our experience 
with the children at our demonstration school—which by the 
way is not a laboratory school with twelve or fourteen children to 
the class, but a normal parish school—has revealed to us the 
wonderful possibilities of the newer way. Our children know 
how to work and study by themselves from the first grade up 
and they are happy in their activities. A survey made of the 
work last year revealed that they are up to and above the ordi- 
nary standards in all the branches. Our faith in them has been 
richly rewarded. This is particularly true in the field of religious 
instruction. We are getting not only knowledge, but love and” 
practice as well. They are learning how to do the truth in 
charity. 

Here then, is a new movement in education, provoked by the 
conditions that we have been railing against so long, and inspired 
by principles that are fundamentally Catholic. Of course, there 
is “the lunatic fringe” here as everywhere, but their mouthings 
should not blind us to the essential promise of the reform. At 
that, even the wildest visionary has his moments of sanity. And 
here is an opportunity for us to break the bonds that have been 
shackling us, to rid ourselves of the standardization that has 
been withering our creative energies, to leap into the vanguard, 
and capture the movement for Christ. 

Grorce JOHNSON. 


* Sister Josephine Mary, The Individual Method of Teaching. Proceed- 
ings of Catholic Educational Association, 1925. Vol. XXII, No. 1, p. 324. 


THE INSPIRATIONAL TEACHING OF POETRY 


As a study in the evolution of a teaching method, the follow- 
ing chronicle of the inception and progress of an experiment in 
the English class may interest some and help others of the 
readers of THe Epucationat Review. The manner 
in which it outgrew its original purpose, and proved of use in 
many ways at first unforeseen, makes one think that in the 
hands of other teachers it may develop yet other possibilities 
than those enumerated below; if not, it may at least bring a ray 
of hope to the teacher who faces the discouraging prospect of 
attempting to interest a stolid class in the “effeminate” art of 
poetry. 

It began as an anthology of memory gems. At that time there 
was no list of selected lyrics stipulated for English memory in 
the class of Fourth Year High School, and the teacher preferred 
giving short, easily memorized lyrics to the custom of making 
selections from the longer poems assigned for study in the 
English Literature class. Moreover, the elements of versifica- 
tion were to be given later in the year, and these little gems 
would furnish many examples of varying metres and rhymes, 
which the longer poems would not afford. It has always seemed 
a sacrilege to hack and dissect the cadences of the Uranian 
masters of song for the study of the mechanics of poetry, and one 
can understand the care which excluded the poems of the great 
(the proper province of College Freshman in the Jesuit scheme 
of studies) and culled from a private anthology the verses of 
lesser-known authors, taken from their published volumes and 
from the fugitive pages of review, newspaper and magazine. 

With this twofold purpose, then, the dictating of the anthol- 
ogy began on the second day of class. The boys provided them- 
selves with a uniform style note book, which made it possible 
for the teacher to insist on a designated format for every page, 
for purposes of neatness and quick revision. The verses, how- 
ever, had to be taken down on a rough copy, and later copied 
neatly at home in ink; weekly inspection and appropriate 
sanctions made the virtue a matter of precept, which later 
became a matter of counsel with many, as we shall show. 

In the arrangement of the anthology, poems were grouped 
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according to length. We started with twenty-four quatrains. 
Because its whimsical reference to the fond days just departed 
_ put the boys in a receptive mood, the place of honor was 
accorded to the lines “After Vacation,” by Father Michael Earls, 
8. J.: 
By hill and vale September rules, 
The summer suns no longer burn, 
And in the woods and in the schools 
The leaves, alas! begin to turn. 


Father Tabb’s books yielded many beautiful examples of the 
quatrain—“Tabb-lets” someone has called them—and Father 
O’Donnell, C.8.C., was also well represented. For examples of 
the contributions of others, and to illustrate pointe to be men- 
tioned below, the following are subjoined: 


TWILIGHT 
Sara Teasdale 


The stately tragedy of dusk 
Drew to its perfect close; 

The virginal white evening star 
Sank, and the red moon rose. 


AFTERGLOW 
Thomas Walsh 


Over the orchard one great star; 
The yellow moon—and the harvest done; 
And the cheek of the river crimsoned far 
From the kiss of the vanished sun. 


SuNSsET 
Herbert Bashford 


Like some huge bird that sinks to rest, 
The sun goes down—a weary 

And o’er the water’s placid breast 
It lays a scarlet outstretched wing. 


Two quatrains were dictated each day. When all had been 
copied, an overnight theme was assigned, in which each boy 
selected the most beautiful poem and justified his choice in a 
criticism of about two hundred words. This exercise, though 
ostensibly only a ballot, proved a challenge which brought out 
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the best critical ability of many boys, and as the set of criticisms 
was saved and compared with the similar sets exacted after each 
group of poems, the teacher was given a fair means of judging 
the growth of taste and of the critical faculty in each boy. 
Moreover, other exercises grouped smaller numbers of poems for 
consideration, such as the trio of quatrains on evening quoted 
above. The results of these ballots were awaited with interest 
by the class, and provoked much discussion between the boys 
and teacher, and among the boys themselves—surely an indica- 
tion that poetry was, in their own words, being “sold” to them. 
The quatrains were followed by poems of eight, ten, and twelve 
lines, sonnets, and poems of sixteen lines. 

What other reasons have I for believing that the idea had 
“sold” poetry to the boys? Well, in the first place, many soon 
asked to be exempted from the rule requiring the uniform note 
book, in order to use a loose-leaf note book. The reasons given 
were, to allow them to typewrite the poems in a neater form 
than their best writing could give, and to permit the insertion of 
other poems among their fellows of a given length. Again, the 
fact that they wished to add poems of their own predilection 
revealed that some had developed a habit of reading every piece 
of verse in the newspapers and magazines in search of potential 
material for their own collection—and for the teacher’s. In 
such instances the young anthologist was made to justify its 
inclusion, or to diagnose the reason for its rejection. Not a 
bad exercise for the critical wits! Many a lad brought in the 
favorite poem of father, brother or sister; “Trees” and “In 
Flanders Fields” were the ones most frequently suggested by the 
elders. (Poetry still touches the heart of “the man in the 
street” !|—for many of these youngsters were years in education 
ahead of their less favored relatives). Lastly, correspondence 
with boys of the various classes in which the anthology was 
given contains the information that their anthologies are still 
growing. It would appear, then, that poetry has been brought 
into the lives of some of these boys, not as a mere form of 
literature once studied and practiced in school, but as an intimate 
possession—let us hope, for life. 

Other purposes were served by the anthology. English com- 
position, for instance, benefited considerably. In the first place, — 
considerable color and volume were added to the vocabularies 
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of the boys—vivid, poetic, expressive words. Again, the verses 
not only furnished a supply of examples of simile, metaphor, and 
kindred figures of speech, but developed by force of example the 
eye for analogy supposed to be the peculiar gift of poets, but 
lending much of clearness and interest in prose. Not least of 
all, the fact that the selections were made with due regard to 
their lilt and swing, was mirrored in the development of a 
melodious prose with well-rounded cadences. It would be hard 
to believe that ten months’ schooling could have produced such 
a change. 

That the anthology was inspirational in another sense, that 
it fanned the creative spark, was seen in the year-long pre- 
emption of the poetry department in the school journal by this 
single class. In the poetry contest at the end of the year, six of 
the eight poems qualifying were submitted from this class, and 
the first five places were captured. The winning effort, included 
in all future “editions” of the anthology, is very creditable for 
an author of seventeen years... : 


PARABLE 
Joseph M. Dolan 
Man—an artist, 
Deeds—his paint; 
Will—his brushes, 
Sin—a taint; 
Life—his canvas, 
Love—his theme; 
Christ—his Model, 
Peace—his dream. 


Several of these boys are now regular contributors of poetry to 
their college journals. 

In conclusion, we may conjecture the reason for this success 
for the originally unpretentious anthology. It seems to lie in 
this, that the poems were dictated. Had they been printed in 
booklet form, the result would have been just another book, 
capable perhaps of inspiring some, but never quite doffing its 
formal, cold detachment in the eyes of the many. But dictation 
was another matter. Unconsciously or not, the interpretation 
given by the teacher’s voice revealed much of the thought and 
feeling; the little biographical items mentioned quite incidentally 
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brought a sense of intimacy between boy and author, and the 
neat appearance of their note books as the collection grew made 
the work a matter of personal pride. Thus the dictation, begun 
with timidity and carried on with diffidence, was soon pursued 
with an almost sublime audacity, in the confidence that some 
beauty was being brought into that awkward stage between 
ingenuous boyhood and disillusioned, sophisticated youth. 
Sypney J. Smiru. 


THE EVERLASTING MAN 


There has been great rejoicing lately in the Valhallan quarters 
of Heaven, where the militant and polemic saints reside, where 
palm-branches wave more energetically and hymns are some- 
thing of the loudest. The ancient apologists and defenders of 
the faith are very glad. Quadratus and Aristides, oldest inhabi- 
tants, see another candidate for their swelling company. Augus- 
tine rejoices, albeit with an arriére-pensée of mortification at 
finding so late so many things he might have said against the 
Manichees. Newman and Manning exchange congratulations, 
although they mildly deprecate the boisterous emphasis of Bos- 
suet who told them the news. Pascal takes out a sapphire and 
makes some frugal notes on his tablets of gold-leaf. And 
Quintus Septimius Florens Tertullianus, who walks beside him, 
even Quintus smiles with the face that beatitude has softened. 
They are all glad in the pleasaunces where they rest from war. 
For down on earth where the war is not over, G. K. C. has 
added another splendid bastion to the city of God. 


Christian teaching rests upon a half dozen great assumptions. 
Taken for granted by the mass of the faithful, these truths 
are the object of analysis and demonstration in the science 
called Fundamental Theology. Yet they are rejected by what 
is often called science, and in the literature which feeds the 
minds of high and low in an almost completely literate age 
life’s problems are solved or life’s riddles stated without refer- 
ence to these assumptions, and often in contempt of them. Of 
both high and low; for of these truths, if they are mentioned, 
the Frances speak with scorn, the Santayanas with patronage; 
against these the Harvey Robinsons rage and the Brisbanes 
devise vain things. Hence for everyone who aims at the (per- 
haps uncalled-for) dignity of being an “intelligent Catholic” it 
is necessary to see clearly and be able to defend these five or six 
propositions. For a Catholic writer who tries to appeal to the 
modern mind, the grasp of these principles is indispensable. 

Probably there is no dearth of writers who attempt this task. 
Certainly there are few who do it capably. Either they repeat 
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the formal proofs of the Latin treatises, englishing the severe 
technicalities into piddling pieties of phrase; or else they borrow 
the cant and slang of the moderns and dress old dogmas in 
dreary neologisms. Those who belong to the first. school are 
harsh, dry, repulsive in manner, and in thought often fail to 
meet new issues with fresh considerations. The representatives 
of the second class sometimes have a certain air about them, 
but generally prove on examination to be weak and inconse- 
quential. 

In this book a Catholic who is at the same time a masterful 
writer and an original thinker, traverses the great principles of 
Catholicism in face of modern science and philosophy. Thor- 
oughly conversant with influential secular literature, he knows 
the modern “liberal” world as thoroughly as its most typical 
representatives. Like other Catholics he thinks there is some- 
thing wrong with this liberal world. But no other Catholic can 
say what the matter is with such exquisite felicity. He knows, 
like the rest of us, that the peculiar Weltanschauung of many 
moderns comes not so much from far-sightedness, as from the 
fact that they are standing on their heads. His originality is 
that he is nimble enough to get upon his own, so as to see what 
they see, without being tempted by the novel considerations thus 
presented to stay too long in that dangerous attitude. 

In the two parts of his book Chesterton takes up two ideas 
that are presuppositions or postulates of Christian faith. The 
first of these is that by reason of the possession of his soul, 
mankind is unique in the creation. The Christian religion 
addresses itself not to the general amelioration of the universe 
but to the salvation of human souls. This implies that the 
latter object is more important than the former, that there is 
something about man, so to speak, that makes him more worth 
God’s while. The Church insists that we are made to the image 
and likeness of God, all appearances to the contrary notwith- 
standing. The cynic may point out man’s follies, the decadent 
may express his bestialities, the radical revolutionist may stress 
his corporeal affinities with the brute, or the chemist get so near 
the constitution of a cell as to hope to create men in the labora- 
tory. The accumulated result of all these views is often to destroy 
the small sense of human dignity otherwise left in the readers 
of the Hearst papers. Perhaps, they reflect (following their 
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well-read prophet), perhaps we are just part of the Macrocosm 
after all, differing from the ape as the fern differs from the sea- 
weed. And in the face of all these high philosophies and popular 
scepticisms it is still necessary for Christianity to affirm the old 
doctrine of mankind’s purposed and created superiority. With 
all the imperfections, follies, sins, materialism, chemical degrada- 
tions and simian behavior, he is still “a little lower than the 
angels.” Whatever the spotted actuality, the potentiality re- 
mains sublime. It is the Church’s mission to work on that poten- 
tiality and to insist that man shall believe in it. The rest of 
creation is only what it is. Man is what he can be. Man is 
unique. 

The second assumption is that Christianity is unique among 
the religions of the world. It was one of the advantages of the 
ages of ignorance that none questioned this. But for ten centur- 
ies now Christendom has been learning from other peoples, and 
after discovering that heathendom has no vices we have found 
that Christianity has no virtues. Theresa and & Kempis are 
cast aside as erotics and misanthropes. Frazer finds the theology 
of Aquinas is only a borrowing (without improvements) from 
some Fiji fairy tale or saga of Samoa. Freud transmogrifies a 
village spire into a phallic symbol. And so, emancipating our- 
selves from papal infallibility, we submit to the intellectual 
charms of Plotinus as interpreted by a peevish London pre- 
bendary, or to the mystic ardours of Tagore’s Lotus Flower as 
read by a Hindu in bare feet. We spurn the rose-leaves of 
Lisieux. Quite inconsistently we find ourselves enjoying the 
whiff of the green carnation. In short it has become a feature 
of modern obstinacy to seek its religious experience anywhere 
else than where it can best be had, at home in Christendom. 
Against all this, too, the Church has taken the attitude that she 
needs no alien importations. Her origin being transcendent, her 
activity is self-sufficient. She asserts this is the only intelligible 
way of asserting anything, viz., by a good round dogma: that 
Christianity is the true religion, and whoever says the opposite 
let him be anathema. It is Christian dogma that Christianity is 
unique. 

To sustain the first point Chesterton traverses the main argu- 
ments of the opponents as drawn from Anthropology and the 
History of Religions. Not over-learned in detail, he yet has a 
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large philosophic sense of the issues that is very sure, and the 
old gift of exposing fallacy by paradox that is so familiar to the 
readers. In three chapters, the first of which is the most bril- 
liant, he insists upon the undeniable though much ignored fact 
that the beginning of real history shows civilization contem- 
poraneous to barbarism, not subsequent, and that prehistory, 
which proves nothing else, proves man to have had an art, i. e., 
a civilization. Taking up next the history of religions he re- 
hearses its main findings and generalizations, and with clarity 
and point that I have nowhere seen rivalled on this subject, he 
isolates from the confusion of errors and crudities, from “the 
filth and litter of spawning gods,” the basis of natural religious 
truth that was the inheritance of all peoples, the “testimonium 
animae naturaliter Christianae.” The chapters here are not 
equal. Chapter VI suffers, it seems to me, from strain in 
argument, proving a bit too much. Yet for nicety of phrase 
and delicate interpretation, the fifth, and for a mingling of wit 
and elevation, the seventh are among the finest pages of the 
author and belong to the classics of apologetics. 

The second part, “On the Man Called Christ” is even more 
novel and striking. The first chapter is strong and good. In 
the fourth he handles an old theme with great brilliancy and 
novelty. In the fifth he suggests an idea so far as I know ab- 
solutely new. The conclusion or summary of the whole is a 
piece of the neatest lucidity to be found in English. 

These theorems Chesterton has taken and developed in a 
manner that is unrivalled. He carries them over wide fields of 
modern thought and learning. He holds them up in the light 
of every discovery. He exposes their value and beauty with 
a harmony, wit and elegance that our textbooks do not strive 
for, and our popularizers do not adumbrate. He considers the 
main attacks that have been made upon these doctrines and 
brings out the sophistry of negation; he selects and isolates the 
germ of unbelief from the scientific theories that are in vogue; 
he anticipates with a reductio ad absurdum the hints and allu- 
sions that defy our ordinary powers of analysis; and he blunts 
the little arrows of criticism against which most of us are so 
inadequate. 

It is pleasant to be able to call this Chesterton’s greatest book. 
Of late years we had felt that he was succumbing to weariness, 
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that curse of journalism. Certain treatises on America and 
Jerusalem, and what not, did not at all delight those who remem- 
bered the impressions of “Orthodoxy” and “What’s Wrong With 
the World.” The mind which had glanced and played over so 
many subjects was not taking on new thought. The style was 
becoming manner; the brilliance, glitter;-the art, virtuosity. 
Chesterton was marking time. Sometimes we feared that glory 
had departed. | 

But it has returned and he has only now done his best. That 
great step taken which his admirers had so long awaited, he has 
become young again—as deft, as epigrammatic, as original, as 
full as ever, possibly more eloquent, certainly more sure of him- 
self. He sometimes repeats former arguments, but with greater 
foree. He traverses familiar controversies, but he takes new 
viewpoints. And it would be safe to say that in the present 
book the great proportion both of thought and fancy is entirely 
an advance on whatever went before. 

To show this we suggest comparing this book with “Ortho- 
doxy,” the predecessor most resembling it in point and purpose. 
Going over the pages of the older book increases one’s admira- 
tion for the fertility of the writer who could take up the same 
theme and discuss it with such new resources. To make the 
comparison quite definite: In Chapter VI of “Orthodoxy” he 
exposes in forty pages the idea that the adversaries of Chris- 
tianity refute each other. For every objection that one can 
find, another has a different and quite opposite complaint. In 
Chapter IV of the second part of the new book he takes up the 
same general thought, applies it this time (more specifically) to 
Catholicism as the authentic exponent of Christianity, and in 
twenty-five pages, where not a paragraph is anything but fresh, 
fortifies his old assertion with stronger logic and embellishes it 
with new imaginative glamor. The last few pages of this 
passage, and especially the last paragraph but one, are of a 
positively moving eloquence. 

And here it may not be amiss to say that in our schools of 
higher education “The Everlasting Man” might well be used for 
a literary study and for philosophic comment. It would be a 
revelation to those who have been taught to think that “Catholic 
Literature” means “My Unknown Chum” and “The Complete 
Poems of Father Ryan.” As a literary treasury it would be a 
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splendid resource for the teacher, abounding in wit and epigram, 
in sounding rhetoric, in historical imagination, in power to 
expose clearly the subtlest thought, in logical drive and con- 
sistency, in penetrating insight. The sustained passages, for 
example, that on the continuity of civilization in Chapter III, 
on “Realpolitik” in Chapter VII, on Rome and Carthage in 
Chapter VII, on the comprehensiveness of Christianity in Chap- 
ter I, Part II, and many others are literary examples and much 
more. If we could get them (with their meaning) into our 
pupils’ heads, we should have justified.our name of teachers, 
and rendered a service to our disciples such as they should not 
forget. For we should be teaching them to appreciate one of the 
great books of our period, a classic volume. 

But whether we do or not Chesterton has made a great con- 
tribution to our destitute English Catholic literature. For this 
the beatified apologists (mentioned above) rejoice. 

Joun Keatinc CarTwRIGHT. 


SOME PROBLEMS OF THE CATHOLIC COLLEGE, VIII 
ENTRANCE KEQUIREMENTS, III 


In the June number of the Review a summary was presented 
of the conditions in American institutions of higher learning 
that led up to the introduction of stricter entrance requirements, 
and an attempt was made to show how the colleges were justified 
in the adoption of a stricter policy in the method of selecting 
students for college work. We have now to consider the merits 
of the various additional requirements that have been put into 
force, with a view to determining which of them are suited 
to the exigencies of our Catholic colleges. 


I. THE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION 


The additional requirements adopted to meet the situation 
referred to are many and varied and there is no unanimity in 
their use. Neither are college authorities agreed as to the re- 
liability of the measures employed. Perhaps the most generally 
prescribed requirement, over and above the presentation of the 


15 or 16 units of high school work, is the passing of an entrance 
examination. This may be conducted by the college itself or, 
as is more usually the case, by some recognized agency such as 
the College Entrance Examination Board with whose functions 
most of my readers are no doubt familiar. This examination 
is usually of the comprehensive type and embraces four sub- 
jects selected, as a rule, from those pursued by the student in his 
senior year of high school. A certain amount of freedom is 
allowed the applicant in the choice of subjects. For three of 
the examinations certain groups are specified, the student being 
permitted to choose within the group. The fourth subject may 
be designated by the candidate, the only restriction being that 
it shall be a subject which is accepted by the college for ad- 
mission. 

As to the merits of the entrance examination, there is a diver- 
sity of opinion. It is maintained by some that the method 
offers the applicant the fullest opportunity to show his ability 
in subjects in which he believes himself best qualified; and that 

*See: “The College Entrance Examination Board,” by Wilson Farrand; 
School and Society, Vol. xxii, No. 568; Nov. 14, 1925; p. 601. 
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the examination is designed to test the candidate’s intellectual 
power, and not simply his memory of prescribed facts.? Again, 
it is held that a student “who cannot stand upon his record, and 
give evidence from tests, taken when he is most mature, of 
ability along four fundamental lines of study, does not deserve 
to matriculate.”* “No one can doubt,” says Henry 8S. Pritchett, 
in an address delivered at the 25th annual meeting of the College 
Entrance Examination Board, “that the certificate system needs 
the tonic of a sharp but fair test, free from the pressure that 
rests upon teacher and principal. The college entrance examina- 
tions have served this purpose and in serving it have rendered 
a notable service in the cause of educational sincerity.”* 

On the other hand, there are some who contend that “the 
entrance examination encourages cramming”;* that, even when 
taken in connection with the list of secondary credits, “it omits 
other evidence that is at least fully as important in character” ;* 
that “no single examination of the essay type—gives a fair 
sampling of the candidate’s knowledge in a given field”;’ and, 
finally, that “the personal equation of the marker introduces a 
serious element of error into the scoring of all essay type 
examinations.”* 

That the entrance examination, especially as conducted by 
the College Entrance Examination Board, enjoys wide favor in 
spite of the objections raised against it by some, is apparent 
from the record of growth presented by that body.® With the 


* Cf. Catalogue of Trinity College, Washington, D. C.; 1924-1925; p. 25. 

* Annibal, E. W.: “College Entrance as an Administrative Problem ;” 
School and Society, Vol. xv, No. ; Mar. 11, 1922; p. 

“Reported in School and Society, Vol. xxii, No. 568; Nov. 14, 1925; 
p. 626. 

*Brooks, Wendell S.: “Who Can Succeed in College?” School and 
Society, Vol. xix, No. 485; Apr. 12, 1924; p. 425. 

*Kent, R. A.: “Articulation of Colleges and Secondary Schools with 
Respect to College Admission;” School and Society, Vol. xix, No. 404; 
June 14, 1924; p. 687. 

"Proctor, William M.: “The High School’s Interest in Methods of 
Selecting Students for College Admission ;” School and Society, Vol. xxii, 
No. 563; Oct. 10, 1925; p. 442. 

*Ibid. This writer quotes Thorndike as saying that “it is a moral 
atrocity to decide fitness for college on such a system.” 

*See: “The College Entrance Examination Board;” by Wilson Farrand, 
School and Society, Vol. xxii, No. 568; Nov. 14, 1925; p. 601. 
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adoption of psychological tests as a part of the examination it 
will probably be more widely employed. So far as our Cath- 
olic colleges are concerned, it would appear that many of them 
have accepted the successful passing of the College Entrance 
Board examination as sufficient evidence of the candidate’s 
capacity to do college work. Sometimes it is employed as an 
alternative method of admission, ranking with the examina- 
tions conducted by the Board of Regents or by the Committee 
on Affiliation of the Catholic University. That some such re- 
quirement marks an advance upon the mere presentation of the 
specified units of secondary work can scarcely be denied; but 
the objections to the entrance examination mentioned above lead 
to the conclusion that it is not, at least when taken as a sole 
criterion, a thoroughly satisfactory method of selection. We 
shall return to this point again. 


Another requirement that is frequently prescribed for entrance 
is a complete statement of the candidate’s high school record, 
including his class standing. By many this is considered a 
more reliable criterion by which to judge of a student’s ability 
to do college work than is the entrance examination. “High 
school performance,” says one writer who has made a lengthy 
study of this matter, “largely indicates what college perfor- 
mance will be.’”** It is understood that the high school record 
of itself is of comparatively little value unless a college accepts 
any graduate of an accredited school. This latter is considered 
a poor policy as it is quite apparent that every graduate, even 
of an accredited school, is not qualified for ccllege work.** An 


* See: “Plans for the Psychological Examination of the College En- 
trance Examination Board;” School and Society, Vol. xxiii, No. 578; 
Jan. 23, 1926; p. 106. 

“Johnson, J. B.: “Tests for Ability before College Entrance;” School 
and Society, Vol. xv, No. 379; Apr. 1, 1922; p. 

“«“This finding is confirmed by the experience of colleges that admit 
students on certificate from accredited schools and enforce good academic 
standards. As high as 25 per cent of certified entrants fail to survive 
the first year in college in some such institutions.” Allen, William Or- 
ville: “Who Shall Go To College?”; School and Society, Vol. xix, No. 
478; Feb. 23, 1924; p. 232. 
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essential element in the record, therefore, is the student’s stand- 
ing or rank in his class. y 

The method of dealing with this requirement varies. Harvard 
used to admit without examination any student who ranked in 
the top seventh of his class.** This practice is claimed to have 
certain advantages as it tends to do away with the strict subject 
requirements and to reduce the domination of the high schools 
by the colleges. On the other hand, an objection is frequently 
brought against it to the effect that it works to the exclusion of 
students who, while not bright or fortunate enough to win a 
place in the upper seventh, have nevertheless certain intellectual 
and moral qualities which would make their chances of success 
in college and later life very great.* In most colleges prescrib- 
ing this requirement, the high school rank is used in connection 
with other criteria in judging the student’s fitness. Where the 
number of applicants is large, preference is given to those who 
rank among the first third or fourth of their class. Not infre- 
quently, however, students from the lower ranks are admitted, 
not only when the quota is not filled from the upper ranks, but 
also when other data required, and presented by the applicant, 


give evidence of capacity not indicated by his class standing. 
Still, it is claimed that a student who ranks among the lowest 
quarter of his high school class gives very little promise of doing 
average college work. His chances of success are reckoned as 
hardly one in five.*® 


3. PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS 


Of the use of psychological tests in college we have already 
spoken at length.** It is only necessary, therefore, to cite here 
a few opinions concerning their value as a criterion of selection 


for admission. Speaking from his experience at Lafayette Col- 
lege, Mr. William Allen states that “the psychological examina- 


“A change in this regulation at Harvard has been made lately, to go 
into effect in 1927. See: School and Society, Vol. xxiii, No. 588; Apr. 3, 
1926; p. 423. 

“Cf. “The High School’s Interest in Methods of Selecting Students for 
College Admission ;” by William M. Proctor, School and Society, Vol. xxii, 
No. 563; Oct. 10, 1925; p. 443. 

“Cf. “Who Shall Go to College?” by William Orville Allen, School 
and Society, Vol. xix, No. 478; Feb. 23, 1924; p. 232. 

“In the June (1926) number of this periodical. 
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tion is the best single criterion for prognosticating success in 
college studies.” He bases his conclusion on the fact that “the 
coefficient of correlation between the student’s psychological 
score and his college grades in the freshman year is higher than 
the coefficient of correlation for entrance examination or for 
secondary grades.*7 Mr. Walter Dill Scott, of Northwestern 
University, likewise claims a high prognostic value for the 
tests;?* and Mr. Ben D. Wood, of Columbia University, main- 
tains that “Intelligence tests now afford the best single criterion 
for predicting scholarship standing of students admitted to 
college.”*® This appears to be the conviction of many educators 
who have made a study of the achievement of college students; 
but it is worthy of note that few are found to advocate the use 
of tests to the exclusion of other methods of selection. They 
are recognized as a valuable means of obtaining essential in- 
formation with regard to the student; but in as much as they 
often fail to indicate the possession of character traits which 
may play an important part in the success or failure of the 
individual, it is generally held that they should be employed 
only in connection with other criteria.”° 


4. ENGLISH EXAMINATION 


Many colleges require candidates for admission to take an 
examination in English or to write an English theme which may 
take the form of an essay or of a letter. The reason for this 
requirement scarcely needs explanation. It is a matter of com- 
mon knowledge that college freshmen are often woefully deficient 
in the use of their own language; and while it may be true that 
“ability to write English is not necessarily a gauge of the 
student’s ability to acquire knowledge and reasoning power 
through the use of the English language,” still it is felt that a 
high school graduate who cannot express his thoughts in written 


* Loc. cit. : 

*“Tntelligence Tests for Prospective Freshmen;” School and Society, 
Vol. xv, No. 380, p. 384. 

“ “Functions and Methods of Admissions Officers;” School and Society, 
Vol. xix, No. 490; May 17, 1924; p. 576. 

"Cf. “Tests for Ability Before College Entrance;” by J. B. Johnston, 
School and Society, Vol. xv. No. 379; April 1, 1922; p. 347. 
Ibid. 
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language that shall be at least grammatically correct is either 
deficient in intelligence or has been poorly trained.** Whatever 
the cause, it is to the interest of the college to know the facts 
so that measures may be taken to correct the defect. The 
results of the English test are, therefore, used principally for 
student placement.** If the student is deficient in English, he 
is placed in a special class where opportunity is provided to 
overcome his handicap. Needless to say, this class should be 
in the hands of a very competent teacher; otherwise the results 
obtained will not compensate for the trouble involved in the 
administration of the requirement. 


5. CHARACTER APPRAISAL 


A confidential statement from the principal or a teacher of the 
high school from which the student comes, and sometimes from 
others acquainted with the applicant, concerning his intellectual 
and moral habits and his general ability, is required by many 
institutions. The object of this is to learn whether, in the un- 
biased opinion of those who know, or should know, him best, 
“the student is fitted to do college work and whether he possesses 
in the proper degree those traits that will make him an accept- 
able addition to the college.”** Among these traits are to be 
reckoned “industry, perserverance, determination, driving force, 
power of concentration—ambition, idealism, and many others.””* 
In the case of a Catholic student entering a Catholic college, 
among the “many others” would be included the regular prac- 
tice of his religion. That a knowledge of the extent to which a 
student possesses these several traits will assist the college 
authorities in properly advising and directing him goes without 
saying. In fact, such information may well be considered in- 
dispensable. In the long run, it is character that counts. It 
may be conceded that it is the primary function of the univer- 


"Youths coming from homes where a foreign language is spoken may 
present a special problem but they are by no means the only ones who 
are unable to use English correctly. Often, in fact, they put to shame 
students whose native tongue is English. 

“For the predictive value of English themes with reference to gen- 
eral success in college work, see “Tests for Ability before College En- 
trance,” by J. B. Johnston; School and Society, Vol. xv, No. 379; Apr. 1, 
1922. 

* Annibal, E. W., loc cit. 

* Johnston, J. B., loc. cit. 
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sity, as such, to produce scholars;** but certainly one of the 
principal duties of the college is to turn out men of character. 
Now, unfortunately, keenness of intelligence and nobility of 
character do not always go hand in hand. The bright student 
may be a loafer; the spendthrift may have a high I. Q.; the 
fop and the flapper are not always morons. Neither the high 
school certificate, therefore, nor the entrance examination, nor 
yet the intelligence test, will indicate the moral fiber of the 
material that is seeking entrance to college; and we must have 
some other criterion by which to judge of the character of the 
students we receive before we admit them. Nothing serves this 
purpose so well as the appraisal certificate if it is properly 
executed. Not that it is infallible. We shall always have to 
discount the letter of recommendation; we shall always have to 
check its statements against our own observation; but, at least, 
we shall have something to guide us in studying the student and 
in helping him to shape his career. 
6. HEALTH CERTIFICATE 

Some colleges require candidates for admission to present a 
health certificate, signed by the family physician, which must 
be approved by the college health official. Others, while not 
specifying such a certificate among the requirements for ad- 
mission, oblige the student upon entering to submit to a physical 
examination at the hands of the college physician. The advan- 
tages of this regulation are obvious. In the first place, a college 
has no right to admit a student who is suffering from a com- 
municable disease and whose presence may constitute a menace 
to the health of other students. A college should not serve the 
purposes of a sanatorium even though the magazine advertise- 
ment calls attention to its healthful location. Moreover, even in 
the case of an apparently healthy student, the medical examina- 
tion may reveal defects of which he is unaware but which may, 
if not corrected, interfere seriously with his academic work. The 
necessity of the physical examination for students who intend to 
participate in college athletics is general recognized. In short, 
the information obtainable by this means alone is of so great 
importance that it is difficult to understand how any college can 
afford to neglect it. The mens sana in corpore sano is still the 
desirable ideal and there is no use in going contrary to nature 


Cf. “A Modern University ;” by Abraham Flexner. 
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by attempting to develop a healthy mind in an unhealthy body. 

Which of the requirements enumerated above should the 
Catholic college adopt? The answer to this question cannot be 
more than the expression of a personal opinion which is put in 
the form of a number of suggestions. The preceding discussion 
has endeavored to show the need of more reliable methods of 
selection than we have been employing hitherto. What those 
methods should be must be determined by the individual college 
after it has made a careful survey of its own particular situation. 
If it is found that students are entering who are unable to keep 
up with their classes; that the college resources are being wasted 
in a vain endeavor to fit the unfit; that a large percentage of its 
graduates are disappointing the high hopes of society and the 
Church; then it is time to inaugurate a change. That some such 
conditions as these will be found to exist in practically all our 
colleges is the firm conviction of the present writer. A priori, 
we should be led to this conclusion by what we have learned of 
the situation in other colleges. They have found it necessary, 
as we have seen, to alter their policy with regard to entrance 
requirements; and there is nothing in our organization to guar- 
antee immunity from the academic evils which the stricter 
methods of selection are designed to correct. 

Of the various requirements that have been discussed, two 
should be insisted upon invariably, viz., the character appraisal 
and the health certificate. They are not really academic re- 
quirements in the proper sense of the term. The college should 
demand them for the same reason that any business organiza- 
tion dealing with men and women demands them; and it would 
not be necessary to lay stress upon them here were it not for 
the fact that they are all too frequently neglected. With regard 
to the first, there can be no question of its importance. As well 
question the wisdom of the employer who requires proper refer- 
ences from the man or woman he is about to hire. Neither 
should there be any hesitancy on the part of a college about 
making obligatory the certificate of health. It is not made a 
requirement merely with the object of excluding certain classes 
of applicants, though exclusion is the only proper procedure in 
some cases, but with the purpose of protecting all the students in 
the all-important matter of health. 

Coming now to the purely academic requirements, the writer 
thinks that the high school record, including class standing, and 
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the psychological test should both be required. Neither by itself 
is wholly satisfactory but the combination gives a fairly 
accurate estimate of the candidate’s intellectual ability. Low 
rank in one may be compensated for by high score in the other; 
but if a student is low in both it is hardly necessary to investi- 
gate further. He is not good college material.*” 

The entrance examination, the writer would recommend only 
as a substitute or as an auxiliary measure. If the candidate 
comes from a non-accredited high school, he should be obliged 
to submit to an examination; otherwise it is hardly necessary 
unless the number of applicants is so large that additional means 
of selection must be employed. The combination of entrance 
examination and psychological test is claimed by some to have a 
high predictive value with reference to college achievement.”* If 
the entrance examinations are to be employed, those conducted 
by the College Entrance Examination Board will perhaps be 
found most satisfactory. The successful passing of these implies 
that the student can qualify for admission to any of the various 
institutions that belong to the organization, and in admitting 
him the college has the assurance that it is not lowering academic 
standards in any way. 

The English examination or its equivalent in the form of a 
theme or essay should be required of all students without ex- 
ception. It is to be employed simply as a diagnostic measure. 
We have already spoken of the method of dealing with those 
who are found deficient in the use of English so we need not 
dwell longer on the topic at this point. 

In actual practice, colleges use various combinations of the 
requirements we have been discussing and usually the particu- 
lar combination employed is adopted only after a careful sta- 
tistical study based upon college performance as correlated with 
rank or standing in terms of said requirements. This is, of 
course, the only scientific method of procedure. We should not 
make any academic requirement or combination of require- 
ments obligatory unless we can show positively that students 


™See “Predicting Success or Failure in College at the Time of En- 
trance;” by J. B. Johnston, School and Society, Vol. xix, No. 496; June 
28, 1924; p. 772. 

*See “An Investigation of Three Plans for Selecting the Students to 
be Admitted to College,” by Esther Crane, The Journal of Educational 
Psychology, Vol. xvii, No. 5; May, 1926; p. 322. 
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failing to measure up to the same have generally failed in the 
performance of college work. If, on the other hand, we can 
produce statistical evidence to this effect, we need have no 
hesitancy in prescribing definite regulations with regard to the 
admission of students.” Many such studies have been carried 
on in the larger universities and colleges of the country.*® As 
yet we have no reports of similar studies in our Catholic colleges. 
That they are very desirable no one will question. While we are 
waiting for these there does not seem to be any valid objection 
against our making use of the findings of other institutions in 
this field of investigation. 

A few words must be said here concerning , the question of 
administration, which is in some ways the most serious problem 
in the matter of entrance requirements. There is considerable 
detailed work involved in the admission of students even when 
no further requirement is prescribed than the presentation of 
the entrance units. With the adoption of additional criteria of 
selection the work will be multiplied many times. Now, it 
stands to reason that no single individual, no matter what his 
qualifications, can attend to this business satisfactorily. What 
the college must have is a permanent board or committee made 
up of three or four interested faculty members who are willing 
to devote time and attention to a matter that vitally concerns 
the welfare of the institution. It should be their duty to pass 
upon the qualifications of every candidate for admission.** Nor 
is it necessary that the members of this board should be deprived 
of any part of their summer vacation which seems to be the 
usual objection brought against an arrangement of this kind. 
Most of the work connected with the admission of students can, 
and should, be finished before the close of the school year. If 
prospective students are given to understand that their applica- 
tions for admission must be in the hands of the college author- 
ities by a certain date, say June 1, they will readily comply with 
the regulation. Most of the data required can be presented at 
that time. The character and health certificate are as easily 


“Cf. “Tests for Ability before College Entrance,” by J. B. Johnston, 
School and Society, Vol. xv, No. 379; Apr. 1, 1922; p. 353. 

“For a detailed discussion of several of these studies the reader is re- 
ferred to the various articles quoted in the course of this paper. 

"Cf. “Who Can Succeed in College?”, by Wendell 8. Brooks, School 
and Society, Vol. xix, No. 485; Apr. 12, 1924; p. 426. 
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obtained then as later. The high school record is practically 
complete and can be accepted conditionally, i.e., dependent upon 
the presentation of the certificate of graduation or upon the 
successful passing of the College Entrance Board Examination 
if the latter is required. Thus the board will have sufficient 
evidence upon which to base a judgment as to the advisability 
of admitting or rejecting the candidate. At the opening of school, 
therefore, all that remains to be done is to conduct the psycho- 
logical test and the English examination. If the other data 
have been carefully evaluated, there will be few rejections based 
on the results of the test and the college will avoid the oppro- 
brium that attaches to the practice of bringing an unprepared 
student to the college in September only to inform him that 
he is not qualified to enter.** 

At the conclusion of this lengthy discussion the writer feels 
obliged to offer an apology for thus imposing upon the patience 
of his readers. Perhaps he may seem to some of them to have 
magnified the situation with regard to the question of admission 
to college; to others he may appear to favor an extremely 
rigorous policy in the matter of selecting students; to still others 
it may occur that he might have said all he had to say in much 
fewer words. In defense he wishes merely to state that he has 
endeavored to present as best he could the situation as he sees 
it. The Catholic college is on trial. It is being watched from 
within and from without; and criticism is coming from both 
sources. To say that none of it is justified would be foolish; 
just as it would be absurd to expect that we shall ever be in a 
position to avoid it entirely. But it is surely the part of wisdom 
to endeavor to reduce it to a minimum; and this can be accom- 
plished only by a steady effort to keep our institutions up to the 
highest college standards. One of the means that we can make 
use of is the enforcement of strict entrance requirements; and 
until we insist upon these it will do us little good to boast of the 
superior character of education imparted in our Catholic colleges. 

Epwarp B. Jorpan, 
Catholic University of America. 

“ At the University of Chicago a candidate must submit his preliminary 
papers to the examiner’s office at least six months before the date on 
which admission is sought. See “Selective Admission to the Colleges of 
the University of Chicago,” School and Society, Vol. xix, No. 483; March 
29, 1924; p. 381. 
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failing to measure up to the same have generally failed in the 
performance of college work. If, on the other hand, we can 
produce statistical evidence to this effect, we need have no 
hesitancy in prescribing definite regulations with regard to the 
admission of students.*® Many such studies have been carried 
on in the larger universities and colleges of the country.*® As 
yet we have no reports of similar studies in our Catholic colleges. 
That they are very desirable no one will question. While we are 
waiting for these there does not seem to be any valid objection 
this field of investigation. 

A few words must be said here concerning the question of 
administration, which is in some ways the most serious problem 
in the matter of entrance requirements. There is considerable 
detailed work involved in the admission of students even when 
no further requirement is prescribed than the presentation of 
the entrance units. With the adoption of additional criteria of 
selection the work will be multiplied many times. Now, it 
stands to reason that no single individual, no matter what his 
qualifications, can attend to this business satisfactorily. What 
the college must have is a permanent board or committee made 
up of three or four interested faculty members who are willing 
to devote time and attention to a matter that vitally concerns 
the welfare of the institution. It should be their duty to pass 
upon the qualifications of every candidate for admission.** Nor 
is it necessary that the members of this board should be deprived 
of any part of their summer vacation which seems to be the 
usual objection brought against an arrangement of this kind. 
Most of the work connected with the admission of students can, 
and should, be finished before the close of the school year. If 
prospective students are given to understand that their applica- 
tions for admission must be in the hands of the college author- 
ities by a certain date, say June 1, they will readily comply with 
the regulation. Most of the data required can be presented at 
that time. The character and health certificate are as easily 


"Cf. “Tests for Ability before College Entrance,” by J. B. Johnston, 
School and Society, Vol. xv, No. 379; Apr. 1, 1922; p. 353. 

“For a detailed discussion of several of these studies the reader is re- 
ferred to the various articles quoted in the course of this paper. 

"Cf. “Who Can Succeed in College?”, by Wendell S. Brooks, School 
and Society, Vol. xix, No. 485; Apr. 12, 1924; p. 426. 
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obtained then as later. The high school record is practically 
complete and can be accepted conditionally, i.e., dependent upon 
the presentation of the certificate of graduation or upon the 
successful passing of the College Entrance Board Examination 
if the latter is required. Thus the board will have sufficient 
evidence upon which to base a judgment as to the advisability 
of admitting or rejecting the candidate. At the opening of school, 
therefore, all that remains to be done is to conduct the psycho- 
logical test and the English examination. If the other data 
have been carefully evaluated, there will be few rejections based 
on the results of the test and the college will avoid the oppro- 
brium that attaches to the practice of bringing an unprepared 
student to the college in September only to inform him that 
he is not qualified to enter.*? 

At the conclusion of this lengthy discussion the writer feels 
obliged to offer an apology for thus imposing upon the patience 
of his readers. Perhaps he may seem to some of them to have 
magnified the situation with regard to the question of admission 
to college; to others he may appear to favor an extremely 
rigorous policy in the matter of selecting students; to still others 
it may occur that he might have said all he had to say in much 
fewer words. In defense he wishes merely to state that he has 
endeavored to present as best he could the situation as he sees 
it. The Catholic college is on trial. It is being watched from 
within and from without; and criticism is coming from both 
sources. To say that none of it is justified would be foolish; 
just as it would be absurd to expect that we shall ever be in a 
position to avoid it entirely. But it is surely the part of wisdom 
to endeavor to reduce it to a minimum; and this can be accom- 
plished only by a steady effort to keep our institutions up to the 
highest college standards. One of the means that we can make 
use of is the enforcement of strict entrance requirements; and 
until we insist upon these it will do us little good to boast of the 
superior character of education imparted in our Catholic colleges. 

Epwarp B. Jorpan, 
Catholic University of America. 


™ At the University of Chicago a candidate must submit his preliminary 
papers to the examiner’s office at least six months before the date on 
which admission is sought. See “Selective Admission to the Colleges of 
the University of Chicago,” School and Society, Vol. xix, No. 483; March 
29, 1924; p. 38i. 
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SUMMER SESSION OF THE CATHOLIC SISTERS 
COLLEGE 


The sixteenth summer session of the Catholic Sisters College 
was opened on June 26 and closed on August 5. There were 364 
Sisters and 40 lay women, a total of 404 students in residence. 

The Religious, representing 25 orders and congregations, came 
from 72 distinct motherhouses in the United States and Canada. 
Thirty-one states were represented in the registration and 45 
dioceses of this country and Canada. 

The following charts show the registration in detail for states, 
dioceses and religious communities: 


CHART I 
CHART II 
Students According to States (Including Lay Students) 
Connecticut 25 North Carolina................. 4 
Canapa 
New Hampshire................ 1 Outremount, P. Q.............. 6 
414 


Charity of the Incarnate Word.. 2 
San Antonio, Texas 


Mt. St. Joseph, Ohio....... 
Mt. St. Vincent-on-Hudson, 
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CHART III 
Students According to Dioceses 
CHART IV 
Students According to Communities ’ 
Benedictines 18 Nasareth, Ky............. 8 
Charity of the B. V. M......... 2 
Covington, Ky............ 2 Dubuque, Iowa............ 2 q 
Elizabeth, N. J............ 10 4 
Fort Smith, Ark.......... 1 Divine Providence.............. 2 ; 
Guthrie, Okla............. 1 San Antonio, Texas....... 2 , 
Blessed Sacrament.............. 6 Nashville, Tenn........... 1 ; 
Cornwells Heights, Pa..... 6 Newburgh, N. Y.......... 18 
Blessed 2 St. Catherine, Ky......... 3 
Holy Trinity, Ala.......... 2 Sinsinawa, Wis............ 2 + 
Greensburg, Pa........... 2 
Pe 6 McKeesport, Pa........... 2 
De Baltimore, Md............ 7 


Holy Names of Jesus and Mary. 6 
6 


Sixty-four lecture courses and ten laboratory courses were 
offered. There were thirty-seven instructors of whom twenty- 
six are members of the Catholic University faculty. 

The following special lectures were given: “The Eucharistic 
Congress,” by Rt. Rev. Thomas J. Shahan, D.D.; “Indian Life 
on the Hudson Bay Divide,” by Rev. Dr. John M. Cooper; “A 
Simplified Accounting System for Schools,” by Dr. William M. 
Deviny; “Health Education,” by Dr. Joseph Murphy, Director 
of Medical Supervision for the District of Columbia Public 
Schools; “School Nutrition Work,” by Miss Margaret Craig, 
Director of Child Health Education, District of Columbia; 
“Affiliation of High Schools,” by Rev. L. L. McVay, Secretary, 
Committee on Affiliation; “Catholic Medical Missions,” by Dr. 
Anna Dengel of the Society of Catholic Medical Missionaries. 
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Glen Riddle, Pa.......... 14 Plattsburgh, N. Y......... 1 
La Crosse, Wis............ 2 
Manitowoc, Wis........... 10 Fort Worth, Texas........ 1 
Milwaukee, Wis........... 7 Lockport, N. Y............. 6 
Syracuse, N. Y............ 9 Belmont, N. C............ 4 
Notre Dame, Ind......... 14 Fremont, Ohio............ 2 
Holy Family of Nazareth...... 9 Grand Rapids, Mich....... 2 
Harrisburg, Pa............ 20 
Desplaines, Ill............ 1 Hartford, Conn............ 14 
Torresdale, Pa............ 5 Manchester, N. H......... 1 
Holy Humility of Mary........ 2 Mobile, Ala............... 3 
Lowellville, Ohio.......... 2 Providence, R.I........... 4 
Savannah, Ga............. 4 
Titusville, Pa............. 4 
Holy Union of the Sacred Hearts 7 Wilkes-Barre, Pa.......... 2 
Fall River, Mass.......... 7 
Immaculate Heart of Mary.... 6 Baltimore, Md............ 3 
Scranton, Pa.............. 6 Our Lady of Mercy............ 12 
Charleston, 8. C........... 12 
Precious Blood................. 8 
Brighton, Mass............ 5 Dayton, Ohio............. 8 
Chestnut Hill, Pa......... 17 
Concordia, Kans.......... 1 Oakwood, N. Dak......... 2 
St. Augustine, Fla......... 20 Cleveland, Ohio........... 4 
Stevens Point, Wis........ 4 Washington, D. C......... 8 
Wheeling, W. Va.......... 5 Wilmington, Del.......... 3 
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Three motion pictures of “The Chronicles of America,” were 
shown during the course of the Summer Session. Dr. Richard J. 
Purcell, of the Department of History, gave a short accurate 
historical sketch of each picture. 

Two piano recitals were given, one by Mr. Alexander Henne- 
man, head of the Department of Music, and one by Miss Ade- 
laide M. Weiss. 

His Eminence Cardinal Du Bois, Archbishop of Paris, accom- 
panied by the Rector of the University, Rt. Rev. Thomas J. 
Shahan, and the Dean of the Summer School, Very Rev. Dr. 
P. J. McCormick, visited the Summer School. He addressed the 
Sisters and imparted, in the name of the Pope, the Apostolic 


blessing upon all present. 
Manrcaret M. Cortsr, Registrar. 
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CLASSICAL SECTION 


The purpose of this section is to act as a bureau of information 
for teachers of the Classics, and particularly for those of Catho- 
lic schools. Any question relating to Latin or Greek will be 
gladly received, and, in accordance with our ability, promptly 
considered. This section will aim also to keep its readers 
informed of the most important movements and events in the 
world of the Classics, especially such as have bearing on the 
teaching of Latin and Greek in secondary schools. 


The Classical Section is now entering upon the fifth year of 
its existence. Again we urge you to submit your difficulties to us, 
and to make use of such assistance as we can give you. Teachers 
are respectfully requested to send us material and suggestions 
for the benefit of this department. 


The recent “Classical Investigation” stressed the fact that 
few teachers pay sufficient attention to the content of the Latin 
author read, and only rarely is any instruction given that will 
enable the student to understand the true importance of the 
Latin text. We accordingly propose to treat certain topics as 
illustrative of this phase of teaching Latin, beginning with work 
of the second year and proceeding, as time permits, to that of 
succeeding years. Suggested readings will also be given in 
order to stimulate and guide the teacher of Latin who is eager 
to fit herself better for her special work. 

1. The Roman Army in the Last Days of the Republic. 

It was Marius who reorganized the Roman Army to meet the 
needs of his time. Under him the first mercenary army was 
enrolled by voluntary enlistment, and not by conscription. Free 
birth was the only qualification. Such an army would differ 
greatly in sentiment and character from the armies of the early 
republic. The soldier was no longer dismissed at the end of a 
campaign. He enlisted normally for twenty years. The new 
army was trained and disciplined on the model of the training 
in the gladiatorial schools. The old classes of hastati, principes, 
and triarii disappeared, and all legionaries had the same equip- 
ment. The cohort, made up of three maniples, became the mili- 
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tary unit. The number of cohorts remained at ten. The legion 
numbered usually 6,000 men, but often went as low as 3,000. 
The hasta was given up and the pilum adopted by all. The 
eagle (silver, and later, gold) became the standard of the legion, 
and was borne by the first maniple of the first cohort; in camp, 
it was kept in a shrine next to the headquarters, and was regarded 
as the tutelary providence of the troops. 

Caesar did much to perfect the system of Marius. His recruits 
had to undergo long training before entering the legions in the 
field. Under him, as under Marius, large numbers of soldiers 
whose term of service had expired continued to serve voluntarily, 
and enjoyed special pay and privileges. It was in these and 
their centurions that he placed the greatest faith. His most 
valued officers were no longer the tribuni militum, but the legati. 


Suggested Readings on Agriculture (Grazing and Country 
Life). 

(a) Bailey, The Legacy of Rome, pp. 475-512. 

(b) Jones, Companion to Roman History, pp. 304-315. 

(c) Preston and Dodge, The Private Life of the Romans, 


pp. 105-134. 

(d) Sandys, A Companion to Latin Studies, pp. 211-217. 

President Butler’s annual reports always contain something of 
interest to the classicist. In his last report he asks, “Must Sci- 
ence Go to the Way of the Classics?” He does not find that the 
great expenditure of time, money, and energy on the sciences 
has produced any real effect on our national thinking. “Passion, 
prejudice, partisanship, unreason still sway men, whether as 
individuals or in the mass, precisely as if scientific method had 
never been heard of.... One begins to suspect that the 
teachers of science themselves may have failed in making effec- 
tive their science and their scientific method in this sphere of 
their larger usefulness. There can be no question that the 
decline in interest and authority of the ancient classics as edu- 
cational instruments was hastened by, and indeed was in no 
small part due to, the manner and method of teaching those 
subjects that became substantially universal some sixty years 
ago. ... It is a sorry, but safe, reflection that had the classics 
been properly taught and presented in school and college they 
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would not now be in their present parlous situation. Can it be 
possible that something of the same sort is about to happen in the 
case of the natural and experimental sciences? . . . Nothing can 
so quickly or surely kill any subject of instruction and deprive 
it of its influence as an educational instrument as uninspiring 
teaching or the stubborn insistence on false methods. Surely, 
the example of the ancient classics ought to suffice. They were 
killed largely by those who taught them. Men of light and 
leading are everywhere trying to resurrect the classics from their 
academic grave and to reestablish them where they belong as a 
chief foundation of all liberal education. It would be poor busi- 
ness indeed if, while the ancient classics are being resurrected, 
the natural and experimental sciences should be led by their 
teachers into the valley of the shadow of academic death.” 
President Butler here refers, in speaking of the fault of teaching, 
to the assumption that everyone who studies a subject is to 
become a specialist in it; that the interpretation of the subject 
to the public is less important than the development of its tech- 
nique. “. . . the annual production of a small army of youth 
with narrow, if minute, information in some particular vocation, 
is a sorry substitute for reaching the great mass of the popula- 
tion with the influence and the ideals of scientific inquiry and 
scientific method.” Professor Sage’s comment on these remarks 
hits the nail on the head. “We have thought and talked much 
in recent years about the humanizing of our teaching, and can, I 
think, agree that there is still much to be done in that respect, 
even though we are less complacent than President Butler in 
accepting our demise as a fact and less ready to regard our 
present state as a more or less complete resurrection. The old 
methods of teaching had many faults, but they did also have 
disciplinary value: can we not find some way to maintain the 
disciplinary value of the old and the humanizing value of the 
new? The fears of the new ideas regarding Latin teaching are 
for the most part fears that Latin will lose its character as a 
training subject, and now that the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board has taken its stand, advocates of discipline must be 
more than ever on their guard. The Mathematical and Classi- 
cal Investigations both showed that it is perfectly respectable to 
believe in ‘mental discipline’: the question is how to secure it 
and still meet other demands.” 
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We are frequently asked, “What are the specific values of 
Greek in secondary education?” To this we reply: 

1. Even a small portion of Greek will be of direct value to a 
student intending to study medicine, the natural sciences, and 
allied fields, by furnishing a definite basis for an intelligent 
understanding of the technical terms used in these subjects. 

2. To a prospective student of languages, Greek, next to Latin, 
furnishes the greatest aid for scientific understanding of 
guistic history. 

3. For the average person of cultivated taste, a little Greek 
will be the means of a better understanding of English, both 
language and literature. 

4. The great demand of the present day for teachers of Latin 
is well known. Most teachers of Latin have little more knowl- 
edge of their subject than is represented by four years of high 
school Latin, and no knowledge whatever of Greek. Encourag- 
ing the study of Greek in secondary schools will greatly decrease 
the number of teachers of Latin who know no Greek, a situation 
analogous to a teacher of English who has never been able to 
appreciate Chaucer in the original. 

5. But the greatest value of Greek is as literature, especially 
for the boy or girl of a natural literary bent. 

_ There is today a strong inclination to restore Greek to the 
high school curriculum. However, on account of the many sub- 
jects already being taught, it is considered impracticable to 
restore Greek to its former place of a course of three years. A 
two-year course is regarded as the most that can be devoted to 
it. The question at once arises, “Can sufficient good be derived 
from Greek in such a short period to make it worthwhile?” On 
this matter I am inclined to agree with the British investigating 
committee, who speak to this effect: The ability to read an easy 
Greek or Latin author with a dictionary and enjoy what is read 
can hardly be acquired in ordinary cases and under the ordinary 
school system in less than three years; yet the acquirement of 
this ability is a primary object in teaching the languages at all. 
We do not, however, say that less time than this is of no value; 
on the contrary we believe . . . that even a smattering of Latin 
and still more a smattering of Greek may be of real use to 
students of all types. There are many subjects in which the 
most learned or accomplished man is a smatterer, which are not 
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therefore useless to him. Two years of Greek is directly useful 
to students intending to study medicine, natural sciences, lan- 
guages, English im daily life, in fact every branch of further 
study in life. 

What should a two-year course of this kind cover? In gen- 
eral we would say: for the first year, the elements of the lan- 
guage as contained in the ordinary beginner’s book; for the first 
semester of the second year, as much of the Anabasis of Xeno- 
phon as possible; for the second semester of the second year, as 
much of Homer’s Iliad as possible. This, we believe, would best 
meet the needs of the student who will not pursue his studies in 
Greek further, and of him who will dip deeper in the subject at 
college. Avoid all experiments in the way of approaching classi- 
cal Greek through modern or New Testament Greek. 


Most of us are familiar with the modern trend of writers of 
ancient history—to bring out with special emphasis its social and 
economic aspects. Professor Tenny Frank’s “Economic History 
of Rome” at once comes to mind. Very recently has appeared 
“The Social and Economic History of the Roman Empire” by 
M. Rostovtzeff, published by the Oxford University Press. It 
is an enormous work of nearly 700 pages, very well written, and 
on the whole conservative and sound in its conclusions. The 
last chapter on “The Oriental Despotism and the Problem of the 
Decay of Ancient Civilization” is in a special manner the work 
of an experienced and well-trained scholar. 

Roy J. Dergrrart. 


AFFILIATED HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE SECTION 
THE ROUND TABLE i 


The Round Table for the teachers of our affiliated high schools 
as announced in the May issue of the Carnonic EpucaTionaL 
Review was held during the Summer Session of the Catholic 
Sisters College and it proved to be a great success. There were 
seven meetings and the topics reviewed covered the more impor- 
tant phases of Catholic high school education. Each session 
was well attended and what is of still greater worth the dis- 
cussions were entered into by all present with zest and zeal. 

The chief points taken up for discussion were the following: 

‘1—The time and arrangement of the annual examinations. 
2—Use of the period after the annual examinations and the close 
of school. 3—Modification of the Religion Course. 4—Athletics 
in our high schools. 5—Dramatics in our high schools. 6— 
School publications and their exchange. 7—Faculty meetings 
and their procedure. 8—The Pupil Load. 9—Promotion and 
graduation. 10—Latin, suggestions for improvement in its teach- 
ing. 11—Relation of the affiliated high school to the affiliated 
college. 12—Mathematics, its arrangement and suggestions for 
its proper presentation. 13—Attitude toward visitors. 14—The 
requirements in the English courses. 

The details of each session will be embodied in a larger report 
in the near future, thus affording those not able to be present an 
opportunity to secure at least some indirect benefit from the 
Round Table. 

The members present represented some twenty teaching com- 
munities and about thirty of the high schools affiliated to the 
Catholic University. There were also present teachers from 
other communities and high schools, who are preparing to become 
affiliated with the University in accordance with the recommen- 
dation made by the late Pontiff, Leo XIII, the founder of the 
Catholic University. 

The general benefits of the meetings were acknowledged by all 
present to have been of a most practical nature. The spirit of 
cooperation which the gatherings aroused will go far to knit more 
closely this portion of our Catholic system of education. The 
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meetings gave the teachers an opportunity to discuss the more 
pertinent problems of secondary education but, what is of a 
deeper worth, they provided those present with a means of 
meeting each other as active workers in a common cause. This 
last mentioned value cannot be adequately expressed in words 
but will be felt in the daily work of the teachers during the 
coming year. As the problems arise in the classroom, the law of 
association will recall to the teachers what was said concerning 
this or that point by one of the speakers during the sessions of 
the Round Table and thus aid her in solving the problem 
before her. 

Perhaps the most outstanding effect of this, the first Round 
Table held for and by the teachers of our affiliated high schools, 
was that embodied in the suggestion that such Round Tables be 
held from time to time in different sections of the country. This 
opinion was practically unanimous. The vast extent of the 
country, the local needs of each section, the peculiar features of 
the several subjects in the ever-widening curriculum were all 
employed to emphasize the pressing need for such gatherings. 

Another effect, one which might be correctly termed an indi- 
rect result of this, the first Round Table for the teachers of the 
high schools affiliated with the University, was the request that a 
Round Table of the deans of our affiliated colleges be arranged 
for in the near future. The need of this grew out of the discus- 
sion that was entered into on the problem of the relation « the 
affiliated high school to the affiliated college. 

In conclusion, it seems safe to assume that this type of pone 
ering will become an integral part of the system of. affiliation. 
If one can gauge its future from the remarks of the teachers 
present, it is practically certain that the Committee on Affiliation 
will decide to make it an annual affair at least for the next few 
years. Later, plans for more frequent meetings, sectional both 
as to place and subject matter, will be devised. 


Roxbury Academy of Notre Dame reports that athletic con- 
tests between its pupils and the other Notre Dame Schools of 
Boston proved of great value during the last scholastic year. 
More extensive arrangements are under way for this year. 

Mt. St. Joseph’s Academy was honored recently by having one 
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of its pupils, Miss Mary Barrett, selected as the winner of the 
Vermont State prize in chemistry. The donor of the prize was 
the American Chemical Society. 

The Holy Family Academy of Baltic, Conn., reports a notable 
increase in its student body. Reverend ,Mother Christine, 
Superior General of the Community, has been a guest at the 
Academy during the summer. She is making her visitation of 
the schools and other institutions under the care of her com- 
munity in the two Americas. There are over 3,000 Sisters of 
this community in North and South America. Mr. Franklin 
Pierce, State Inspector of the Secondary Schools of Connecticut, 
was a recent visitor at the Academy. 

St. Gertrude’s High School of Richmond, Va., announces that 
both prizes offered by the Catholic Women’s Club of Richmond 
for the best essay on the Early Catholic History of Virginia 
have been awarded to two of its pupils, the Misses C. P. Shea 
(first prize) and U. M. Dove (second prize). 

The new building of the Sacred Heart Academy of Stamford, 
Conn., recently dedicated by the Right Reverend John J. Nilan, 
Bishop of Hartford, was a real delight to the students on their 
return to school, and affords ample space for the increased enroll- 
ment. The Mass of the dedicatory ceremonies was celebrated by 
the Very Reverend James O’Brien and the sermon on this occa- 
sion was delivered by Right Reverend Maurice McAuliffe, Auxil- 
iary Bishop of Hartford. 

The national prize offered by the International Pideuation of 
Catholic Alumnae goes for the fourth time to the pupils of 
St. Catherine’s Institute of Baltimore, Md. The winner this 
year was Miss E. Jenkins. 

Leo L. McVay. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES 
THE EUCHARISTIC CONGRESS 


It is to be hoped that Catholic teachers will make the most of 
the educational heritage left behind by the glorious gathering 
that took place in Chicago, last June, in honor of Our Blessed 
Savior in the Holy Eucharist. There is scarcely a branch in the 
curriculum that may not be enriched by reference to that his- 
toric affair. Due to the efforts of the splendidly organized pub- 
licity on the Congress, there is a wealth of literature available 
that can be utilized for classroom purposes. America, The Com- 
monweal, The Catholic World, as well as other Catholic periodi- 
cals, covered the great ceremony in classic fashion. Nor did the 
secular papers fail to realize the full import of the occasion. 
This might well be a Eucharistic year in our schools. 


CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the Catholic Educational Association 
took place in Louisville, Ky., June 28-30. Bishop Floersh, his 
clergy, and his people demonstrated that the famed Kentucky 
hospitality is by no means a myth, and all who attended the 
meeting carried away pleasant memories that will linger. 

The keynote of the meeting was struck by the Right Rev. 
Monsignor John Peterson, who expounded the recent encyclical 
of the Holy Father on the Kingdom of Christ, with its warning 
against the dangers of secularization, in the light of the prob- 
lems of Catholic education here in America. He emphasized the 
danger of aping state institutions to the detriment of funda- 
mental Catholic principles. 

In the closing session, Father Paul Blakely, 8.J., in a paper, 
“What Is Catholic Education?” made a strong plea for Catho- 
lic education, as against mere training in Catholicism. 

The following general resolutions were passed: 


We reaffirm our devotion to the cause of education. We recall 
that at this time 2,000,000 youths are receiving training in our 
schools, academies, colleges and universities. It has been the 
traditional course of the Church to foster learning. Indeed with- 
out the constant labors of the clergy and the patient industry of 
the monasteries, the lamp of learning must have been extin- 
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— amid the conflicts of the centuries, and Europe must have 
psed into a dark night of ignorance. Civilization owes its exis- 
tence to the enlightening efforts of the Church. 

The conducting of Catholic colleges and universities is a func- 
tion proper to the Church and in keeping with her mission of 
safeguarding Christian faith and morals. 

According to the spirit and law of the Church, every Catholic 
pupil should be educated in a Catholic school, amid Catholic sur- 
roundings and environment, and this principle applies to college 
and university students as well as to those in primary and sec- 
ondary schools. 

The Association recognizes among the important principles of 
education that education is an end in itself, as perfecting the 
intelligence and the heart of man, entirely apart from any value 
which may attach to it as furthering the material advancement 
of the individual in practical life. 


FATHER JAMES HIGGINS 


News comes of the death of Rev. Father James Higgins, of 
the Sacred Heart Parish, East Cambridge, Mass. Born in Ire- 
land, July 4, 1869, Father Higgins came to this country as a boy, 
made his studies for the priesthood at St. John’s Seminary, 
Brighton, Mass., was ordained in 1903, and spent the most of 
his sacerdotal life as a curate in East Cambridge. 

Always an interested student of education, Father Higgins 
found time in the midst of his arduous parish duties to contrib- 
ute widely to educational literature. His writings, over and 
above articles in periodicals, include a textbook in pedagogy, a 
book of history stories for the lower grades, and a Life of Christ 
for the upper grades. Over and above this, he superintended the 
writing of the Ideal Catholic Readers. At the time of his death, 
he was at work on another series of reading books. 

He was a faithful member of the Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation, lending support and inspiration by his attendance at the 
meetings and his contributions to the discussions. 

His passing will be regretted by all who had the privilege of 
his acquaintanceship, as well as by all lovers of Catholic educa- 
tion everywhere. 

A DIOCESAN LIBRARY LIST 

Under the direction of the Rev. Francis J. Macelwane, Dio- 
cesan Superintendent, a classified library list has been prepared 
for the elementary schools of the Diocese of Toledo. The books 
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are listed under the following headings: Agriculture, Biography, 
Citizenship, Geography, History, Hygiene, Literature, Nature 
Study, Poetry, Religion, Science. After each title, the grade, or 
grades, for which it is suitable is indicated. 

The list is the result of cooperative study during a period of 
two years. A tentative list was first drawn up and sent to each 
teacher in the Diocese with a request for comments. The answers 
received were very helpful, particularly as indicating the interest 
value and the grading of the books. Next a check-up was made 
of books appearing most frequently on several state elementary 
school library lists, the American Library Association list, the Chil- 
dren’s Library list of the H. W. Wilson Co., and several minor 
lists. Titles found on several lists were investigated, and if con- 
sidered suitable, adopted. The aim was to keep the total num- 
ber of books at approximately 1,000. The completed list was 
checked against several others, such as that of the Diocese of 
Dubuque. After a final review, the list was published in mimeo- 
graph form and sent to the schools. 

Father Macelwane writes, “The weakest spot in the list, I feel, 
is the Religion Section and the Biography of the Saints. Part of 
this is due to the difficulty of securing books suitable to the ele- 
mentary schools, and part of it is no doubt due to inadequate 
search. 

The list was not drawn up as a model in any way and lays no 
claim to extra merit. Our purpose was to offer aid to teachers 
in building up elementary school libraries. In order to accom- 
plish this, we set up a relatively complete selection of the books 
as a section of the Summer School library, and invited the Sisters 
to visit it. We also invited all the larger companies to send rep- 
resentatives to put their respective books on display and explain 
their merits. We seem to have aroused the interest of the 
teachers. 

Copies of the list may be obtained from Father Macelwane. 
Price, 50 cents. | 
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Reading, Its Psycholo ohn Anthony 


Nee Vonks The The On. Pp. xvii, 


subject about which he is admirably fitted to write. In the 
teaching of no other subject of the curriculum, has surer progress 
been made under the aegis of scientific educational research. 
Not that all the problems have been solved, by any manner of 
means, but what with the monumental work done by Dr. Judd 
and his associates in their laboratory at Chicago, and the con- 
tribution of the standardized test, we are well out of the realm 
of guess-work and on the way to solid ground. 

The present work, though containing many original touches, 
is mainly a compilation. The author has brought together and 
described clearly and succinctly the most important scientific 
findings concerning the psychology of reading and methods of 
teaching. The work is particularly valuable from the biblio- 
graphical standpoint. 

Neither teachers nor supervisors can afford to overlook this 
work. It will yield them a fundamental understanding of the 
process of learning to read, and thus afford them rational guid- 
ance in the business of choosing methods and devices. 

Grorce JOHNSON. 


Su on in the Catholic Elemen School, by Sister 
Though it is one of the most important phases of school organi- 

zation, it is only of late that there has been anything like a lit- 

erature on the subject of Supervision. Sister Mildred is the first 
to write a book dealing directly with the problem as it affects 

Catholic schools. She begins by proving the necessity for super- 

vision, and this she does not on an a priori basis, but demon- 

strates her argument with facts out of her own rich experience. 

Then she studies in turn, the work of the community supervisor 

and the supervising principal. Her final chapter is by way of an 

appendix, including pages from a supervisor’s note book, steno- 
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graphic reports of model lessons, types of reports, and means of 
keeping in touch with teachers. 

Her philosophy of supervision is wholesome. She realizes 
that it is of utmost importance that the initiative and individ- 
uality of the teacher be preserved, and that a supervisor who 
tries to do all the thinking for her teachers is an educational 
plague. Best of all, the book is Catholic, breathing the lovely 
spirit of the religious life and using the rich, warm words that 
come to the lips of those who do much reading of spiritual lit- 
erature, instead of the dry, ugly jargon of modern pedagogy. 

All who are engaged in the work of supervising Catholic edu- 
cation should have this book at hand. 

GrorcEe JOHNSON. 


Preparation and Use of New- Examinations, by Donald G. 

Paterson. The World Book Co., 1925. Pp. vi+87. 

The use of the new-type examinations has proved eminently 
satisfactory, and increasing numbers of teachers are substitut- 
ing them in many courses for those of the conventional type. 
Though better adapted to some subjects than others, there is a 
wide range of subjects in which the method is applicable. Prob- 
ably their greatest usefulness is in high schools and colleges. 
Until recently, descriptions of the construction and use of these 
new-type examinations have been comparatively inaccessible to 
the majority of teachers. This manual by Paterson has col- 
lected and synthesized this material. 

The true-false form of question has been used so commonly 
in the new-type examination that many have made the error of 
making no distinction between the new-type examination and 
the true-false question. The true-false kind must be considered 
as only one of many forms of new-type questions. Directions 
are given for the preparation and use of the common forms of 
these new-type questions and there is a comparison of the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of each form of question. 

‘The manual is concise and yet sufficiently detailed to enable 
teachers to profit from it readily. Convenient summaries are 
presented which contain the essence of the procedures. An 
annotated bibliography affords references for more detailed 
studies of such examinations in specific subjects. This manual 
should prove very useful to all teachers, and particularly to high 
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school and college instructors who are heavily burdened with the 
correction of frequent examinations. T. G. Foran. 


A Brief History of the American Public School, by Ross L. 

Finney. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

Mr. Finney’s treatment of the American Public School is a dis- 
cussion of contemporaneous education from the genetic point of 
view. The advantages of a genetic study of principles, practices, 
and present problems of education are obvious. Few problems 
are more complicated than those that modern education presents, 
and these complicated problems are best understood in the light 
of their genesis. This work aspires to be a practical textbook to 
meet the needs of normal school students, and the material is 
arranged to afford that historical perspective which is indispen- 
sable to an adequate comprehension of current problems. 

The author confines his treatment to the American public 
school system and discusses modern European developments only 
in so far as their relevancy is easily discernible. Very excellent 
chapters are found on the educational influence of Rousseau, and 
the educational achievements of the early psychologists of the 
nineteenth century, Pestalozzi, Herbart, and Froebel, to whom is 
due the development of modern educational practice. 

This history is divided into five main periods: The Colonial 
Period (1607-1776) ; the Period of Nationalization (1776-1835) ; 
the Great Educational Awakening (1835-1861); the Transition 
Period (1861-1890) ; the Recent Period (1890-1925). The chap- 
ters on the Recent Period contain a comprehensive appreciation 
of the phenomenal developments of the last thirty-five years. 

Mr. Finney is an advocate of federalization of education, con- 
tending that federal control is in harmony with a tendency that 
has been accumulating for a century. He is likewise a staunch 
defender of democratic institutions, which it seems difficult to 
reconcile with this partisanship of bureaucratic control of edu- 
cation. This personal viewpoint of Mr. Finney may be readily 
disregarded by the opponents of federalization, who will still find 
in this history splendid historical data for educational study. 

‘Throughout the work, the author shows a thoroughgoing acquain- 
tance with the broader fields of the social sciences. This history 
will undoubtedly prove to be of abundant service for teacher 
preparation in the normal school curriculum. 

Frank P. Cassipy. 
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A Manual of George B. Woods, of Washington, 
D. C., and Soman Seaton of Cleveland, Ohio. Garden 
City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Page & Co. 

In purpose, method and content this book is easy to commend. 
There is need of such a book, and we hesitate not to affirm that 
it should hold a place on every teacher’s desk, for it is valuable 
as a book of reference both to teachers and pupils. 

The suitability of the book, however, for regular use as a text- 
book in the classroom is questionable. 

The primary object of the book, as stated in the preface, is to 
communicate ideas or information, and the text as a whole bears 
out its purpose. The clear and correct use of ordinary English 
is stressed by the principles embodied in this volume. 

Sister M. Louise. 


The Adolescent Girl, a Book for Parents and Teachers, by Wini- 
fred Richmond, Ph.D. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1925. Pp. 212. 

Dr. Richmond is a Psychologist in the Government Hospital 
for the Insane, Washington, D. C., and Lecturer in Psychology 


at the George Washington University. She has spent seven 
. years in dealing with social failures in court, correctional insti- 
tutions, and hospitals, and has had the benefit of fifteen years’ 
teaching experience. Hence she would seem to be well quali- 
fied to write on what is a difficult, but very important sub- 
ject, the adolescent girl. Indeed, we welcome the book as a 
valuable contribution to assist us in studying the period of 
human life which is not only the most critical but likewise the 
most mysterious. 

There is a wall around Boyville and Girldom, and the gate 
is closed to all adults. The attitude of the average adult toward 
his adolescence is illustrated in the story of the woman who, 
upon hearing a lecture on the typical phases of adolescence, 
declared that she must have been abnormal for she had never 
passed through any such experiences; whereupon her mother 
produced her diary, beginning-in the January of her thirteenth 
year, in which were references and resolutions that proved con- 
clusively that she had passed through almost all the stages 
described. 

Dr. Richmond has rendered valuable service by collecting 
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from her wide experience and extensive reading a vast amount 
of material. She is familiar with many phases of her subject, 
and our Catholic parents and teachers may well read the book 
with much profit to themselves and their charges. The author’s 
treatment of girls’ diseases is particularly good. It would be 
well if all adults in charge of adolescents would remember the. 
warning given by the author on page 95 not to mistake transi- 
tory conditions for symptoms of psychopathic development. 

The author admits the need of religion in the life of the adoles- 
cent. She finds that God is very near to the adolescent girl; her 
heart is so filled with love, so overflowing with desire for great 
experiences that only the Infinite can fill it. The girl is longing 
for spiritual experiences, and if we wall this aspiring spirit in 
with material things, if we refuse to take advantage of this flood 
tide of emotional interest and capacity for unselfish devotion, 
the girl suffers permanent loss. 

But the reader will be disappointed if he is looking for con- 
crete suggestions as to what religion should do for the adoles- 
cent. The following is the closest approach to any definite 
statement on the eo 


Religion . not as dogma to be blind 


oly putting the girl in contact 
the eficent forces of the universe, setting her tasks of self- 


sacrifice, and sending her on errands of love and mercy, is a 
most effective means of sublimation. 

Nor can we agree with what the author says in several places 
on the subject of masturbation, and we should also have to 
modify considerably what the author advises with regard to sex 
instruction. Dr. Richmond repeats the hoary legend about the 
alleged debate held at the Council of Macon “whether or not 
woman had a soul.” The author is likewise unjust to the 
Middle Ages when she refers to “the old medieval distinction 
between body and soul, the body as a thing of evil, and the 
soul shining brighter as the body was despised.” 

Defects like these show the need for Catholic literature in 
this and allied fields of education. Our Catholic educators should 
avail themselves of the material collected by other scholars, but 
cannot accept all the conclusions arrived at by these investiga- 
tors, nor can they content themselves with employing the rem- 
edies suggested. Catholic educators should, indeed, employ all 
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natural means available, but at the same time never lose sight 
of what is so much more effective—the supernatural means 


offered by prayer and the sacraments. 
Feuix M. Kirscu, O. M. Cap. 


Attempts to Control the Teaching of History in the Schools, by 
Miss Bessie L. Pierce, of the University of Iowa. Published 
by the Association for Peace Education, Chicago, 1925. 


Pp. 20. 

This interesting essay should be read by all teachers of Amer- 
ican history. It traces propagandist writing of school histories 
in. this country: the abolitionists’ books of the North in the 
fifties, the strongly worded pleas for the peculiar institutions 
of the South in ante-bellum days, the glorification of German 
ways and culture in the late decades of the nineteenth century, 
the southern crusade against northern histories dealing with the 
Rebellion and rebels, the supposed pro-British and pro-ally texts 
of 1900-1918, and then the hundred per cent American school 
books in demand of late years. Pacificists, conservatives, rad- 
icals, and sectionalists have all had a try at it. 

In temperate language, Miss Pierce traces the movement 
sponsored by the Hearst papers, Mr. Hirschfield, of the Hylan 
administration; Grant Miller, feature writer for Hearst; Mr. 
McSweeney, of the Knights of Columbus Commission; certain 
divisions of the American Legion, New Jersey Junior Order of 
United Mechanics, and Knights of Pythias, the Daughters of 
the American Revolution, and various patriotic associations of 
veterans. An imposing list, but strange bed-fellows, as the writer 
rightly observes. 

The fear seems to be that children will grow up less patriotic 
unless they are instructed in the contemporary Revolutionary 
hatred of Great Britain, unless they see in England the land 
of George III and a governing oligarchy instead of that of 
Ramsay McDonald and an aggressive democracy, unless they 
see the patriots and founders as paragons of all virtues, and 
unless they are kept from the contamination of scientific, de- 
tached history. No one would care to teach grade pupils an 
“unpopular history,” emphasizing needlessly men’s frailities or 
national weaknesses and failures; but high school and college 
students should view the past with a clear and critical eye. Only 
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teachers of the old, uncritical school can teach early American 
history as the Rotarians learned it in the little red school houses. 
Like many another Puritan tradition it is falling by the way- 
side. 

State legislatures have seen another opportunity for law- 
making. New York for a time had a censorship under the 
Lusk Act of 1918. Wisconsin forbids any textbook which 
“falsifies the facts regarding the war of independence or mis- 
represents the ideals and causes for which they struggled and 
sacrificed, or which contains propaganda favorable to any 
foreign government.” Interpreted narrowly, this would furnish 
jurisdiction for a high court commission. Similar laws have 
failed in California, New York, and New Jersey; but Oregon 
has not failed to protect her young from malicious writers of 
texts and from the insidious effects of British gold. Oregon even 
desired to protect a child’s education from the menace of a 
parent’s guidance. Tennessee will not fail! 

Miss Pierce suggests that the way of the reformer has not 
been without some obstructions, remarking: “Not all of the 
sect represented by Mr. McSweeney have endorsed his point 
of view. The Fortnightly Review, for instance, regretting the 
‘unjust, unfair, unmerited, and uncalled for attacks on certain 
books.’” One recalls that one of the little texts under attack 
was that of Dr. John O’Hara, editor of the diocesan paper of 
Oregon. Indeed, Miss Pierce must not confuse leading Catholics 
with Catholic leaders, though she could not be expected to 
appreciate fully the distinction. The resolution of the American 
Historical Association, in annual meeting, Christmas, 1924 
(printed in this journal), is quoted in part that, “the successful 
continuance of such an agitation must inevitably bring about 
a ruinous deterioration both of textbooks and of teaching, since 
self-respecting scholars will not stoop to the methods advocated 
nor will self-respecting men and women teach such courses.” I 
believe the chairman of the committee drafting this resolution 
was a conspicuously able convert. 

Ricuarp J. Purce.. 


Antonianum—A New Franciscan Quarterly. 
In the official publication of the Order of Friars Minor, “Acta 
Ordinis” (July, 1925), a new venture has been announced in the 
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realm of Sacred Studies, this time by the Reverend Professors 
of the International Franciscan College of 8. Anthony at Rome. 
A number of these professors have already distinguished them- 
_ selves in the different branches of Sacred Sciences both by indi- 

vidual research work and by contributions to various periodicals; 
a few years ago they also initiated a series of monographs, called 
“Collectanea Philosophico-theologica,” which is still published. 

In order, however, to keep pace with the growing revival of 
Franciscan studies throughout the world, and as a fitting tribute 
to the seventh centenary of the death of 8. Francis, which opens 
on the 2nd of August, 1926, they have now inaugurated a Philo- 
sophical-Theological Review under the title, Antonianum, the 
first number of which appeared the 1st of January. The name, 
adopted from the name of the college, is particularly appropriate, 
because 8. Anthony was the first professor of theology appointed 
by S. Francis for his Order. 

The Antonianum will embrace all philosophical and theological 
studies taught in the post-graduate course of the aforesaid col- 
lege, hence the various branches of philosophy, dogmatic, moral 
and ascetical theology, patristic science, canon law, biblical sci- 


ence, Church history and sacred eloquence. Under the imme- 
diate direction of a select body of professors it purposes to illus- 
trate particularly the work of the great Franciscan scholars of 
the Middle Ages and of Franciscan writers in general, and to 
keep in touch with the latest achievements in the field of sacred 


sciences. 

Not only the professors of 8. Anthony College but all Fran- 
ciscan writers are invited to contribute to its pages. The offi- 
cial language of the periodical is Latin, though articles in Eng- 
lish, German, French, Italian and Spanish are not excluded. 
These modern languages, however, shall as much as possible be 
held to a minimum, and a synthesis in Latin will be appended to 
every such article. 

The Antonianum will appear in the usual octavo size and will 
contain about 120 pages quarterly. Subscription price is 35 
lire (Italian money), or, at the present rate of exchange, $1.50 
in American money. 

The first number contains the following leading articles: “De 
Indole Anselmiana Theodiceae S. Bonaventurae” (Van de 
Woestyne) ; “Revelationes B. Elisabeth” (Oliger) ; “De Obliga- 
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tione Sigilli Confessionis juxta Doctrinam Hadriani VI” (Kurt- 
scheid); “De Grammatica Hebraica P. Ludovici 8. Francisci” 
- (Kleinhans). To these are appended “Miscellanea,” a rich 
“Bibliographia” and a “Chronica” of important scientific events. 
Sample copy will be sent on request. 
Address: Amministrazione dell’Antonianum, via Merulana, 124, 
Roma (24)—Italy. 


Real Stories of the Geography Makers, by John T. Faris. 

& Company, 1925, Pp. 332; The of America, by Grace 

Vollintine, Ginn and Company, 1925. . 270; Our Nation’s 

H by Reuben Halleck and Juliette Frantz. American 

Book Company, 1925. Pp. 430. 

These volumes afford interesting, simple supplementary read- 
ing for grade students who are studying American history and 
geography. They will give life to the text and afford valuable 
class discussion for they include general information and per- 
sonal notes which the writer of a text cannot well include. 

Mr. Faris’s volume in tone is similar to his earlier children’s 
books, Real Stories from Our History, Makers of Our History, 
and Seeing the Far West. The child will find his geography 
lesson more thrilling if he sees how geographical knowledge 
grew and how the known world was discovered and explored. 
The first chapters deal with geographical knowledge prior to 
Columbus, the contributions of Herodotus, Alexander the Great, 
Aristotle, Ptolemy, the Arabs, Norse Vikings, the Polos, and 
Prince Henry the Navigator. The second group ‘of chapters 
record the labors of Columbus, Vespucci, Vasco da Gama, Magel- 
lan, Drake, and Cook. Other chapters recount the story of 
explorations in Central Asia, Africa, Australia, and South Amer- 
ica. Then the labors of Marquette, Joliet, the Jesuits, Lewis and 
Clark, Pike and others are described in the opening up of 
America’s hinterland. One is pleased to note that Mr. Faris does 
not accept the Marcus Whitman legend and the Methodist win- 
ning of Oregon as has been done by so many text writers and 
statesmen, as for instance the late President Harding. Four 
short chapters are devoted to polar exploration. It is a very 
creditable volume, well illustrated. Both the style and content 
should fascinate the youthful reader. 

Miss Vollintine’s book can also be recommended. It is weak- 
est in the discussion of immigration, race contributions, and the 
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factors behind the European rush to the new world. One fails 
to see the economic rather than religious reasons for early 
colonial immigrants, or any suggestion of the indentured ser- 
vants, criminals, and paupers who found their way to all the 
colonies and especially to the southern. The account of the 
Huguenots stresses the value of their contribution without indi- 
cating how very few they were in actual numbers. As for 
French immigrants after the Revolution, there were hardly 
more than a few hundred. The author has simply fallen in with 
the prevailing propaganda of very greatly overestimating our 
direct French heritage and debt. If the Huguenots are to be 
emphasized, it should be made a matter of individuals, but she 
misses the opportunity of naming the Reveres, Faneuils, Bay- 
ards, Gays and the like. German immigration is not stressed. 
Prior to the late war it always was. Yet outside of the English 
and so-called Scotch-Irish, the German element alone was 
numerically important in 1776. No indication of the German 
onrush after 1848 is given in the way of figures, nor is their 
tremendous influence evaluated. While there is no definite 
criticism of Irish immigration, it would be well to give statistics 
and also to remember that at best the potato famine was but a 
contributing, though incidental factor. The cause of Irish immi- 
gration lay far deeper than a couple of crop failures. As for 
the Scandinavians, the child would infer that they came early 
whereas their arrival in numbers comes after 1870. 

On the whole it is a rather good piece of work, written in a 
style to attract children. And the pupil who reads it with care 
(and no child should be allowed to skim such a book, for in 
reading from cover to cover there is real discipline) will amass 
information not to be found in his class manual. He should 
see how the country has developed, how it has grown from a 
fringe of settlements on the coast to the Pacific, how our terri- 
tory has been acquired, how the west has been opened, agri- 
culture extended, canals and railroads built, and how the Indians 
were cruelly removed as the settlements advanced. The teacher 
will be disappointed in the paucity of treatment (ten pages) to 
national development since the completion of the Union Pacific 
in 1869. Naturally the great migration of French-Canadians, 
Jews, Poles, Italians, Slavs and the like are therefore overlooked, 
_ as well as the rise of American industry. Yet if the teacher 
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realizes the limitations of Miss Vollintine’s work, she will find 
it helpful in teaching history to grade pupils. 

Our Nation’s Heritage like Father Furlong’s introduction to 
American history and T. B. Lawler’s excellent Gateway to 
American History (both noticed in past issues of this Review), 
serves as a prelude to the course in history as given in the 
grades. The child is told in simple terms of the contribution 
of past ages and all peoples to the development of our present 
civilization and American life. Well illustrated, in general fair, 
and as accurate as space and generalizations will permit, this 
book can be recommended for reference reading for children in 
the fourth to sixth grades. Ricuarp J. PuRcELL. 


Notes on Teaching History 

Irish History and its Popular Versions, by Professor Edmund 
Curtis, of Trinity College, Dublin, a lecture delivered before 
the Dublin Literary Society, February 17, 1925, and printed in 
The Irish Rosary for May, 1925, points a lesson which history 
teachers in Ireland and America might well consider. Indeed, 
with a change of names and geography, much of it is applicable 
to ardent nationalist writers of American history. 

As an examiner in Irish history, the writer asks: “The national 
language, in spite of the way we talk about it in English, is only 
the language of about one Irishman in twenty. Are we to 
have a similar established and solemn sham called national 
history which no one must criticize? 

“Will Irish history be, as it was mainly in the past, a fictitious 
version of the nation’s story, one-sided in putting all the blame 
on the English and other foreigners, unreal in expecting us to 
believe in a pious, noble and patriotic race led by gallant, 
brilliant, and wise soldiers and statesmen, who, strange to say, 
lost every time, and conceited in wanting us to believe in some 
extraordinary virtue and intellect in the Irish people, marking 
them off from all others? Or shall we have what other nations 
consider scientific history, founded on fact and judicial research, 
putting us in our place as members of the European family, 
and as having the ordinary defects and virtues of ordinary 
human beings acting under certain extraneous circumstances of 
climate, religion, geography, etc.?” 

Of the old type of history, he finds an abundance, with 
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scholars like John MacNeill trying, despite a patriotic tradi- 
tion in favor of legendary, popular, highly colored annals, to 
rewrite in a critical tone the story of the Irish nation. Sermons, 
fireside tales, political harangues, journalistic articles, and 
writings of the Mitchell, D’Arcy, M’Gee type weave a story of 
a land “of a virtuous, noble, intensely patriotic and deeply relig- 
ious race, whose troubles have come entirely from foreigners.” 
In the past it served to keep up a defeated people in the sorrow- 
ful days, but now with the new outlook the writer believes that 
the facts can be faced. Continuing, he urges: “What we have to 
learn in Ireland now is that history is a science, that it is con- 
cerned with cause and effect, and that it must serve the truth at 
all costs. It is not a branch of rhetoric or religious conviction, 
or politics or racial pride. ... My experience has been that 
when an examination question is set on certain people and 


subjects in our past, there almost inevitably follows a gush of | 


legend, rhetoric, passion, or panegyric.” 

Therewith the writer makes some interesting suggestions con- 
cerning the true St. Patrick, Brian Boru of Clontarf, whose 
opponents were half Leinstermen and half Danes who were by 
no means all pagans, the over-rated Silken Thomas, the great 
Owen Roe O’Neil and others. Again in an account of penal 
days, there is little discrimination between the major restraint 
and the minor grievance, no consideration of similar laws in 
Scotland and England, and little reference to continental or 
American intolerance of the time. Some good Protestants 
opposed the penal laws from the beginning, and few are the 
historians of today who do not go out of their way to condemn 
their harshness. Again: “No one will grudge our Catholic 
fellow-countrymen the glory and honour of having stood so true 
to their faith and endured so much for it, yet that glory will not 
be diminished by being set beside a parallel picture of what 
other nations and minorities have suffered for their creed in — 
other countries.” 

The comparative picture is as essential in historical interpreta- 
tion as perspective, as discrimination, and as common sense. 
And without appraisal, documents might better be left as docu- 
ments, a little less available but unsullied. Hero worship 
must be kept in bounds; at least the heroes under the glass must 
be heroic. 
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Rightly the writer anticipates hostile criticism, and it was 
forthcoming; for does he not intimate that the current picture 
or even William and Cromwell is overdrawn. Still William 
was far from the real power in the English state in 1691, and 
Cromwell was easier on English Catholics than his predecessors 
and rather considerate of Baltimore’s palatinate in the face of 
Puritan seizure. In America his lecture would be hardly less 
acceptable, for here all of us are nearer the famine and ’48 than 
the kinsfolk who remained in Ireland to see better days. Yet 
Professor Curtis is a scholarly, liberal-minded Protestant of the 
Professor Macalister, Douglas Hyde, and Dr. Bergin group and 
withal a good Irishman in the true and larger sense and a capital 
Gaelic student. However, if history is literature and its char- 
acters unreal, Professor Curtis is wrong and we may still sing 
with the poet: “On our side is virtue and Erin; on theirs is the 


Saxon and guilt.” 
Ricuarp J. Purcen, Ph.D. 


by Michael J. Mahoney, S.J., Ph.D., Professor of 

Philosophy, Fordham University ; author of “Formal Logic” 

and Re, wg Pp. 151. New York: Fordham Uni- 

versity Press, 1 

Rene Descartes Duperron died in 1650. The ghost of his 
“Methodic Doubt” is still abroad in the world; every modern 
treatise on philosophy devotes a goodly space to it and its 
resultant problems. His idea of making a new beginning has 
emboldened subsequent thinkers to undertake the solution of 
fundamental questions of philosophy from every conceivable 
point of approach. If in his day the confusion of views led 
him to doubt concerning them all, the effect of the sword which 
he used to cut the Gordian knot has been to give us a more 
tangled skein than ever. 

Father Mahony’s book is composed of his lectures to his 
students as part of the study of the “History and Criticism of 
the Various Philosophical Systems of Modern Thought.” In 
the introduction we find a broad account of what is meant by 
a philosophical system of thought, on what basis such a system 
may be classed as modern, and a brief outline of the method 
to be followed in the course. After sketching the life of 
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Descartes, an exposition of his system in its destructive and 
constructive aspects is set forth. This is followed by an exten- 
sive criticism from the standpoint of the author’s Scholasticism; 
the author then deals with Occasionalism, Ontologism, the Pre- 
Established Harmony of Leibnitz and the Pantheism of Spinoza; 
he concludes with some hortatory matter on the “Practical 
Lessons to be Learned from Cartesianism.” 

There is a certain incisiveness to the style of Father Mahony 
which gives zest to the perusal of his pages. His facility in 
reaching into the modern world, and into his immediate New 
York surroundings, must serve him happily in enlivening his 
lectures in the classroom. The form in which this book is issued 
shows that it was intended for use in his own classroom; it has 
to be read entirely in order to be grasped at all. There is no 
bibliography and no index. Footnotes are avoided; the refer- 
ences to citations are incorporated into the text. There are 
certain sudden departures from the main theme; for instance, 
on page 41 the author leaves the exposition of Cartesianism 
to dispose of William James in a paragraph. In a similar way 
(p. 59 sq) six answers to the question “What am I?” are inserted 
between Descartes’ account of the “ego” and his explanation of 
the union of body and soul. On page 84 there is a convenient 
summary of the principles of Descartes as contrasted with the 
principles of sound reason. The parenetic spirit of Chapter IX 
appears here and there throughout the book. Strong words are 
used in reference to the Materialists, the Agnostics, and a 
popular school of Idealists. 

The early opponents of Descartes are not mentioned, nor 
the passing of their argument based on the “ergo” in “Cogito 
ergo sum.” This book is evidently the fruit of the author’s own 
study; the failure to include an exposition of the studies of 
others, for example, of Jeanniére and Mercier, and the possi- 
bility of simulated methodic doubt, leaves a hiatus. The writ- 
ings of Descartes are freely quoted, but no edition of Descartes’ 
works (not even that of Haldane and Ross) is mentioned. The 
defense of existence known in thought, as asserted by St. 
Augustine and St. Thomas, and the denial of Descartes’ logical 
right to appropriate (cfr. pp. 71-72) it, constitute the best 
polemics in the book. 
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Father Mahony is fond of the maxim “Nihil est in intellectu 
nisi prius fuerit in sensu.” On page 131 he classes it as an 
axiom of Aristotle and Scholasticism. Father Remer, 8.J. (who 
taught philosophy in the Gregorianum for a number of years), 
used to say that it was neither (Vide Remer, Summa Philoso- 
phiae, Vol. II, p. 197). When rightly understood, it agrees 
with Scholasticism; but like many gnomic generalizations, it 
requires so much explaining that it is easier to explain the 
matter to which it is applied without introducing it at all. 

The characteristic “suppressed wish” of Descartes was to 
possess the maturity of mind which only growth and experience 
give, without the knowledge-content with which it is perforce 
associated. We are reminded of John Stuart Mill trying to 
remember his first idea. As John Locke at a later time regarded 
the “tabula rasa” of the undiscriminating mind as the explana- 
tion of accepted beliefs, so in his day Descartes wishes to empty 
the mind of all that could in any manner be called into question, 
and conscious only of himself, as observed and observer, from 
his point of vantage watch the erection of the whole fabric of 
knowledge from the beginning. “And I further concluded 
(Meth. II, quoted by Father Mahony, p. 38) that it is almost 
impossible that our judgments can be so correct or solid as they 
would have been, had our reason been mature from the moment 
of our birth, and had we been guided by it alone.” The position 
is much like that of the man in the dentist’s chair, about to take 
gas, who said: “Now I shall feel what it feels like not to be 
able to feel at all.” Descartes would anesthetize his mental 
powers, and in this state have cognition of their action, and 
observe the anesthesia disappear. This unfortunate track has 
been followed by subsequent thinkers who have sought an 
answer to the riddle: “What objectivity has the world outside 
of us, granting that our knowledge is wholly within?” The 
fact is that wherever the mind goes, it carries the inevitable 
objectivity of its predications with it. 

Modern psychology, in so far as it is a philosophical discipline, 
has set itself to trace the subjective operations involved in 
knowing which lie below the level of consciousness itself. It is 
believed by many that by so doing it will be possible to account 
for thought, or to produce it, as an “emergent” of the proper 
mechanism and chemical action. The net result has been a 
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great deal of useful scientific information about the bodily 
conditions to which man is heir in his mental life, but a com- 
parative neglect of the ability of the mind to make its own 
advances with the contents of its consciousness. There is 
room for a fresh presentation of solid metaphysics which will 
take into account the new facts discovered and meet the present 
attitude of scientific thought. 
D. Aucustine Watsu, 0.8.B. 


Sister Benigna Consolata Ferrero, a translation from the Italian 
by M. S. Pine. Published by John P. Daleiden Co., 1530 


Sedgwick St., Chicago, Ill. Cloth binding, $1.00; paper, 50 cts. 

The subject of the present biography was a Visitation nun 
who died a victim of peace in 1916, in a convent of her Order 
at Como, Italy. Her stay among us was short, for in the brief 
space of thirty-one years, and after only nine of religious life, 
she finished her course. But it was not without having made 
this world of ours the richer for her living, and the better for 
her message. Her life story is a real contribution to modern 
mystical literature. Sister Benigna Consolata belonged to that 
subterranean world which Father Faber called “the diamond 
mine of the Church, from whose caverns a stone of wondrous 
lustre is taken now and then to feed our faith, to reveal to us 
the abundant though hidden operations of grace.” The present 
translation is rendered for us in the chaste English of M. S. Pine, 
the beauty of whose pen is not unknown to most American 
readers. The work has already run into its tenth edition and is 
published at its nominal price to propagate devotion to the 
Sacred Heart. 

Sister Benigna Consolata has for us a message of love and 
sweetness. She insists ever and anon on implicit trust in the 
Sacred Heart. But that hers is not a,devotion of mere sentiment 
we fully realize when we hear her say: “Habituate thyself to a 
life of sacrifice. It is necessary to conquer or to die. Nature 
will be crushed, but the spirit will live. Sentiment, while giving 
certitude, diminishes faith.” Such words may sound foreign in 
this classic land of comfort, but they ring true to every educator 
in the Church of Christ. Are they not an echo of the oft-repeated 
“Deny thyself. Take up thy cross and follow me”? ' 
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And since this is the sine qua non of fellowship with Christ, 
our religious teachers will profit much by a careful reading of 
the biography of this privileged friend and “Little Secretary” 
of the Sacred Heart. While bearing in mind that the Church 
has not yet spoken regarding the nature of the revelations 
recorded in these pages, their perusal will be a new stimulus 
toward increasing in souls that fire which Christ came to cast 
upon earth and still ardently yearns to see enkindled. After all 
has been said and done, if we Catholic educators fail to achieve 
that, our labors are of little worth. 

J.F.L. 
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